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SOME FACTORS IN THE MAKING 
OF THE COMPLETE CITIZEN’ 


At such a time as the present, when society is being shaken 
in world-wide upheaval and everything seems to be in 
process of change, it may appear almost too venturesome 
to assume that there are permanent principles for the edu- 
cation of the citizen. But perhaps now, more than in periods 
of stability, it is incumbent on those who have not yielded to 
the panic that society is beyond recovery, believing that a 
good purpose is being wrought out in the history of mankind, 
to clarify and enunciate, as far as may be, a few of the essen- 
tials for a permanent and happy human order, which we 
believe have been proved by experience to be necessary for 
high civilization. 


I 
TRADITION 


HE meaning of education depends upon its supreme 

end. By derivation the word signifies the process of 
breeding or training. For what are human beings to be 
bred? Artisans are bred to become expert at their trade; 
artists to paint or etch; scientists to discover the secrets of 
the natural world; those who follow the usual professions 
to serve their aims: and, alas, a multitude of men and women 
have no breeding at all; of slip-shod ways they live from 


1A course of four lectures delivered on the Sharp Foundation of the Rice 
Institute, March 21, 22, 23, and 24, 1933, by Sir Robert Falconer, K.C.M.G., 
formerly President of the University of Toronto. 
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hand to mouth. But in addition, the artisan, artist, scientist, 
professional person, or one in any calling has other duties 
to fulfill as a citizen; therefore he is to be bred as a 
member of his community. But even here is the supreme 
end of education attained? Surely not, for the man himself 
is greater than his calling, or his citizenship, or both com- 
bined. Education must breed men. There are moral qual- 
ities which are essential for the person who is to walk worth- 
ily of his vocation and to be a good citizen. 

The purpose of these lectures is not to consider all the 
factors that go to make a citizen, but to select a few essential 
principles that enter into the making of the man who will ful- 
fill in the completest manner his function as a member of the 
community. We shall treat of qualities that are inherent in 
his culture. The word is not quite a safe one. It may seem 
to betoken exclusiveness, a preciousness of mind and spirit 
parallel to what “good form” is in society; an exotic plant 
the hues and fragrance of which are enjoyed only in well 
tempered conservatories. An individual quality culture must 
indeed always have, but to be genuine it must be a much 
more robust bloom than that of a hothouse plant for the 
select few. True culture is like the flowering of plants that 
can stand ordinary climatic conditions around the dwellings 
of average educated people; often indeed just wild-flowers 
developed by skill into richer and more prolific garden vari- 
eties. 

The culture of a nation should be the expression of its 
soul. In its totality it is more than the sum of the cultures 
of its individual members; men in the mass take on some- 
thing that is not found in the units. So the culture of a nation 
or an age, while dependent upon the culture of individuals, 
and even upon the intenser culture of the relatively few in 
groups, Is an atmosphere that rises out of but also envelops 
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individuals through their fellowship as members of society. 

The culture of the individual is derived. We say, for ex- 
ample, that a person is a “Victorian” or a “Southerner”; and 
we mean that his bearing, his manners, his outlook are like 
those which were prevalent in the Victorian era, or in the 
Southern States; not fully reproduced, of course, in any one 
person, but frequently and at critical periods breaking 
through the individual shell; suggestive catches, as it were, 
of the dominant tones of his contemporaries. 

From this it is evident that culture is not just another word 
for civilization. The dictionary, indeed, defines a “‘civil- 
ized” person in contrast to a “barbarian” as “refined or 
enlightened” ; but if we only had some way of indicating 
by outward and visible sign the inward grace of refinement 
and enlightenment, so that all men could detect it, we should 
often be saved shocking disclosures. It is said in the Life 
of Lord Cromer’ that he “entertained kindly feelings” for 
one of the Khedives of Egypt, Twefik Pasha, who “in com- 
parison with his infamous predecessor was a satisfactory 
ruler; neither a murderer, a spendthrift nor a thief—negative 
qualities which, judged by the moral standards of the 
society in which he lived, might be said to rise to the level 
of positive virtues.” This Khedive could hardly be called 
“enlightened” or “refined”; but Cromer would not have 
banished him from the pale of civilization as a sheer barba- 
rian. Nor do you need to search our cities with a lamp to 
discover men and women whom you would at great risk 
call uncivilized, but who would at once prove to you by utter- 
ance and behavior that they were neither refined nor en- 
lightened. The education of an individual is not to be 
estimated in terms of the house in which he lives, the motor 
he drives, nor even of the rare pictures that hang upon his 


1 By the Marquess of Zetland, i83. 
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walls, or the music to which he listens. Education is an inner 
characteristic partly derived from reaction to environment, 
but never constituted solely by external conditions. Mere 
“good form” passively absorbed is like a surface stain which 
does not reach the texture of thought and judgment. Cul- 
ture is the soul of civilization: it is the spiritual reaction to 
environment; indeed it constantly creates a new environment 
for itself, refashioning tradition into a more ample abode for 
its day of life. Civilization, however, is not simply external 
environment. Ina civilized society there are embodied ideas 
of authority and freedom; and part of the function of civil- 
ized nations is to promote the maintenance of good order 
and security, which make possible the fullest culture of the 
individual and of society by ensuring for it the most favor- 
able outward conditions. 

The individual is a member of the spiritual family of his 
own land and age. He inherits its cultural traditions, 
but in inheriting he must as an educated person appropriate 
them, make them really his own, and in that process remint 
them with the stamp of his own personality, and thereby 
make the only real contribution which it is in his power to 
make to the culture and civilization of his own time. Thus 
in using the word culture I am not thinking of refinement of 
manners as the badge worn by a distinguished but select 
order: I intend by it the quality of the spiritually developed 
manhood of any day or country, in fact, education in its 
widest sense. It has the note of comprehensiveness, expan- 
siveness, liberality. Culture is the mark of a “liberally” 
educated person, because he must give generously of what 
he has, must be willing to share with all who can and will 
take what he has to offer. Culture in its essence is consti- 
tuted by such universal qualities that it is a veritable gospel. 
Like the Spirit of Wisdom of old, liberal Culture also cries 
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aloud even in the market-places: “Ho, everyone that thirst- 
eth, Come ye to the waters.’ Moreover, just as the Good 
News in Galilee was to be received by the active response of 
the inner man, or by faith, so liberal Culture is to be ac- 
cepted by an active response that involves the effort to under- 
stand it and the volition to work it into the fibre of one’s 
being. 

Culture cannot be fully embodied in the recluse; the genu- 
inely educated man finds himself in the community; he be- 
comes of necessity a citizen. Some of the chief factors that 
have gone to his making are Tradition, the exercise of 
Enquiry or Freedom, the pursuit of the Beautiful, and the 
faith and practice that are involved in Religion. Into na- 
tional cultures all these ingredients have entered, though in 
varying proportions; but those cultures are likely to prevail 
in which they are best balanced. In the individual, also, 
in whom these principles are harmoniously effective the 
highest quality of citizenship is manifest. 

We shall consider first Tradition, or the element of Con- 
tinuity. Every age, like every individual, has an inheritance 
of ideas, sentiments, tendencies, which make up the capital 
stock for its life’s adventure. These are the background of 
continuity. Entering into life with this possession we do not 
come as strangers; nor when we depart do we leave a deso- 
late wilderness. Our years are fleeting, but culture has a 
long life. Were it not that we feel ourselves to belong to a 
human family which persists we might think that all is de- 
lusion; that our life on earth is the shadow of a dream. But 
ties invisible though real, mystical yet compelling, bind us 
together. We inherit and we transmit. We have confidence 
in our day when we think of those from whom we have come; 
we in our turn work until the night falls, because in our 
descendants our good works follow on when we are no more. 
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This is the secret strength of the family, the clan, the nation. 
How powerful it is we have seen in our own time with awful 
reality, when our finest youth gave up their life at the call 
of the nation, which to them had no visible reality beyond 
their home with its tradition and the environment of school, 
village, or city. 

The potency of the Family is universal, and it will, in spite 
of recent attempts to dissolve it, remain dominant. But it 
is stronger in older countries than in new. Where families 
have been established for centuries we get an aristocracy 
with supreme confidence. The very fact of the survival of 
a family through generations induces the belief that it must 
be of superior quality, that its traditions are of such value 
that the possession of them carries a sort of divine right to 
rule those of “lesser breed.’’ This is an undesirable con- 
comitant of a good human characteristic, but now it is being 
fast got rid of as education becomes more widespread. 

Our new world also can show both the good and the bad 
side of family pride. It is not altogether snobbery. It is an 
impressive homage to progenitors whom in our loyalty we 
believe to have been worthy, whose traditions of things 
well done are a stimulus to us, and whose virtues we hope to 
help to perpetuate. Pedigree-hunting is ridiculous, because 
traditions that are really transmitted soon make themselves 
felt; character is its own seal to genuine descent. 

Not the least interesting phase of the history of this con- 
tinent is the reassertion of tradition on the disappearance of 
the pioneer. The pioneer is eager to get away from civiliza- 
tion and to start afresh. Conventions and conservative ways 
he will have none of. He tries to shake off the hand of the 
past from him. His face is towards the future. Intent on 
his own surroundings, the pioneer establishes such modes of 
action as will meet his urgent needs. The vigor of the fron- 
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tier is more evident than its reflectiveness. For a time self- 
confidence may be a substitute for the handicap of igno- 
rance about the civilization of the older world; indeed, in the 
pioneer’s first stage it might have been folly to be wise. But 
the continued rejection of the sifted experience of civiliza- 
tion results in waste or distorted values, for even from the 
_rubbish-heaps of the past a great deal of gold has been and 
may be separated out, and the pioneer will suffer from an 
inflated currency if he remains too long off the gold standard 
of the world’s cultural commerce. The old is not so effete as 
the pioneer thinks it is. Waluable though his forth-rightness 
and originality are, they cannot take the place of inherited 
culture. But if these supplement one another, thought guid- 
ing energy and fresh insight quickening wearied reflection, 
there will be a beneficial interchange of virtues. 

Strange though it may appear at first sight, but not so 
strange on fuller consideration, the pioneer is as a rule a 
traditionalist in matters of conduct and in outlook on life. 
His fundamental morals continue to be those which he 
brought from his old home. In his new surroundings he has 
not had the necessary freedom from the material pressure 
for a living, nor been in the mood, to pursue sustained re- 
flection. But in some respects he is better off than the new 
rich of the cities. ‘‘Main Street’? on the frontier may be 
sincerer than suburban “Babbittdom.” America has de- 
vised and created with almost unparalleled ingenuity the 
externals of life which make it possible for the average 
person to live in a degree of physical comfort that has 
probably never been equalled; and in elections there is no 
commoner cry than that the standard of living must not be 
lowered: a perfectly legitimate slogan if there were danger 
that conditions would be reduced until civilized humanity 
would be compelled to wear threadbare garments, live in 
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hovels, and eke out a mere subsistence. Should it come to that, 
culture would vanish. Hitherto, however, we have been more 
successful in surpassing the rest of the world on the economic 
scale than in equalling it on the cultural scale. We have been, 
until the present depression, apparently so well to do that 
visitors from older lands expect to find in us more cultiva- 
tion of the inner man than they actually do discover. There 
is less transmitted refinement of manners, less appreciation 
of what traditional education creates, a smaller number of 
interesting people than among those who occupy the same 
grade of dwellings in Europe. But this is only more obvious 
here than there because we have proportionally more new 
rich than they. It is so much harder to furnish the mind, 
to purge and purify the emotions, that the new rich have 
done the easier thing; they have by the use of money made 
it easeful for their bodies; and the mind may be threadbare 
though the body is well dressed, while dull commonplace 
may reign in drawing-rooms of walnut and mahogany. Such 
people are as a rule emotional and are swayed by conven- 
tional appeals; they are as much under the domination of 
uncriticized concepts of conduct as the pioneer on the vanish- 
ing frontier, if indeed not more so. 

This New World as a whole is conscious, almost pain- 
fully conscious, of its need of tradition. Naturam expelles 
furca, tamen usque recurret et mala perrumpat furtim fasti- 
dia victrix: “Even if you thrust out natural proclivity with 
a fork, it will be sure to return and without your knowing 
it a perverse daintiness will triumphantly assert itself.” 
Though this was meant by Horace for the hold that country 
life had on the city dweller, the aphorism expresses the uni- 
versal fact, that ingrained disposition will in time break 
through any veneer. However roughly the pioneer may 
try to extrude tradition, the next generation will bring it 
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back. We are aware that we are late comers, if Anglo- 
Saxons quite late comers, to this hemisphere. Ours is no 
aboriginal culture or civilization; it was brought by our 
fathers from Europe, and has been constantly reinforced 
by new streams from the same sources almost contempo- 
raneously with the rise of their levels in the older lands. 

Our respect for tradition is shown on this continent by 
the widespread desire to secure for the education of the 
people at large memorials of the life, literature, and art 
of the civilization not only of Europe but also of the far 
past. Libraries get lavish and intelligent support. They 
are storehouses in which both the records of the past of 
all peoples and the published results of present endeavor 
are treasured, and their use is made available by such in- 
genious methods that the library has become a valuable 
means of education for all classes and ages. The pace has 
been set for this nation by the Congressional Library at 
Washington, which is unsurpassed in the service it renders 
by its bibliography, card-catalogue, and distribution of 
books to readers and libraries all over the continent. Also 
the Museum movement is particularly strong in the United 
States. In no country do the great cities spend so much 
upon them, nor is there anywhere more intelligent support 
given them, nor better arrangement for fitting them to serve 
their purposes in the higher education of the public. Pic- 
ture and sculpture galleries cannot, in the nature of the 
case, be so representative as the old galleries of Europe 
of past tradition, because the examples of European and 
Oriental art are limited, but they possess, nevertheless, an 
abundance sufficient to illustrate richly humanity’s inherit- 
ance of art; though it can only be studied in its completeness 
by those who are able to visit its home centers throughout 
the world. 
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No nation surpasses the United States in the scale on 
which its institutions have equipped expeditions to excavate 
old sites of buried civilizations in Asia, Africa, Europe, as 
well as in the Americas. Probably by no university of the 
world have the Babylonian and Egyptian civilizations been 
investigated with such resources as by the University of 
Chicago. All this expenditure of money and intelligent 
effort is striking proof that in our New World the force 
of tradition and belief in its present value are widespread. 
No civilized people can live to itself. Even oriental nations 
have absorbed much from the West, not always to their 
advantage; and western nations have drawn largely on the 
culture of the East. But both these sections of the world 
have their own traditions and principles of culture which 
are ‘‘classical’’ for them. By ‘“‘classical” is meant that they 
belong to the highest class in their several branches, whether 
literature, painting, sculpture, or other forms of art; and 
as such they form the standards of excellence for taste. 
These standards are of the essence of and give vitality to 
tradition. Our western culture as distinguished from the 
oriental has taken its ideals to a large extent from the classi- 
cal tradition which derives from ancient Greece and Rome. 
There are indeed in our national cultures many original 
products in literature and art which are of such excellence 
as to deserve to be called classical, but they owe a great 
deal to the earlier classics, and in so far as they are the 
product of recent nationality they are less universally ac- 
cepted than those of Greece and Rome. In those classics 
there is no mere agglomeration of material handed down 
indiscriminately because it happened to come from that 
world; they have been transmitted not by chance but be- 
cause the ages would not let them go; they are the gold 
which has been left in the sieve after many crushings and 
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washings. How much has been lost we can only guess at 
by what we have, often in part or mutilated, a fragment 
or shattered column placed in some rare setting, or a few 
lines; but we have enough to enable us to understand fully 
the classical ideals. We know what they were in govern- 
ment, morals, and religion; we know the languages in which 
they were fittingly expressed; we know the art and architec- 
ture which adorned the daily life of the cities. And modern 
culture is no less tenacious than it was in its youth of these 
traditions. Latin and Greek are the classical languages par 
excellence in this respect also, that they have entered into 
and have given form to so many modern ones; Latin espe- 
cially underlying Italian, French, and other Romance lan- 
guages. 

But the factor of tradition in our culture, the conservative 
element that relies for stability on transmitted ideals, has 
come to us most powerfully through Rome. In fact, to 
quote Mr. J. W. Mackail: ‘Nothing in the world stands, 
it has been said, that does not come from Rome... 
from the race who organized and established civilization.’ 
Though everyone is familiar with the fact that the Romans 
were great administrators, and that they gave to the world 
a system of Law that has left a permanent mark upon 
modern civilization, few understand how profound that 
impress has been, how our conceptions of ordered liberty 
and freedom, our ideals of universal justice and peace, are 
based fundamentally on the Roman tradition that reigned 
in Europe for more than a millennium after the beginning 
of the Christian era. ‘‘A jurisprudence incomparably su- 
perior to that of the Greeks,” the Roman law has developed 
into modern International Law, the supreme value of which 
for civilization is now being tested as never before. But 


1 Legacy of Rome, 350. 
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“Roman Law, so far at least as it enshrines a legacy of cul- 
ture, is rather an expression of Roman character—a deposit 
of Roman common sense working through the centuries on 
problems as they successively arose—than the creation of 
any outstanding men of genius.’ 

Qualities that entered into the Roman tradition were 
humanitas, gravitas, pietas. In the Scottish universities 
the chair of Latin is called “Humanity,” the meaning of 
which it is somewhat difficult to define precisely, though the 
word is intended to imply that the studies conducted in that 
classroom have some cultural effect in producing a better 
understanding of human nature. But in Geneva, from 
which the famous Andrew Melville came to Scotland in 
1574, the chair of Humanity included Greek as well as 
Latin. According to the Diary of James Melville, his 
nephew, ‘‘they having need of a professor of Humanity in 
the College, put him within two or three days to trial in 
Virgil and Homer.’ In those days the “humanist”? was 
relatively a far more important person than he is today. Of 
gravitas we see the expression in the dignity and justice of 
those who imposed law on the Empire and ensued peace for 
all the inhabited world; and of pietas in the loyalty to things 
sacred, in genuine reverence as a constitutive virtue in the 
Roman family. The idea that Rome was the “eternal city” 
had taken such deep root in the mind of the civilized world, 
that when it fell at the beginning of the fifth century panic 
seized upon the hearts of men: “The ancient majesty of 
the imperial city had been violated, and the magic of that 
great name was vanishing among agonies of regret.’ 
Henceforth the world became Romeless in the sense that no 


longer was Rome ecumenical, nor has there been since then 
1 [bid., 209. 


5 Grant, The Story of the University of Edinburgh I, 78n. 
Dill, Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire, 72. 
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any such visible center around which the world has gathered. 
But the fascination of Roman tradition has revived again. 
Having slumbered for centuries it roused itself and inspired 
the national consciousness two generations ago, and more 
recently and possibly more intensely it has appealed to the 
Fascists. Fascism, due indeed to the dominating personal- 
ity of Mussolini, has found no little strength in his call to 
the people of Italy to remember that once all roads led to 
Rome, and to recover for her again her agelong position 
as a leader of the world. 

The universality of the Roman tradition, however, ap- 
pears not in Fascism but in the Church of Rome. In some 
aspects this ecumenical institution has been the most endur- 
ing as well as the most representative outcome of the Im- 
perial spirit. When with the break-up of the Empire 
Roman civilization began to decay, and when otherwise 
there might have been chaos, the Roman Church by its 
codified and authoritative tradition conserved, through 
standing for peace and order, much of the old civilization. 
Law generates a conservative type of mind, and when it 
constitutes part of the framework of an institution of re- 
ligion, the tradition embodied in it comes to be regarded as 
so sacred that none may without sacrilege modify even 
slightly its structure. Tradition hardens into law; law is 
also a deposit of practice; dogma adds its divine authority. 
Though a variety of factors entered into the manifold 
movement that made breaches in this Roman tradition in 
the sixteenth century, in the Reformation “‘the real chal- 
lenge was the challenge to the Latinism of the Roman 
Church, domiciled in Italy.” The rising Teutonic nation- 


1 Barker, The Modern Churchman xxii, 336. 

A few years ago an English scholar in a Scottish University, who had 
joined the Roman Church, took the opportunity of transferring from his Greek 
chair to a vacant one in Latin. One of his friends explained to me that he 
found the literature and history of Rome more fundamental in his new reli- 
gious faith, and more congenial to his temper. 
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alities revolted against the Roman tradition which in the 
universal Catholic Church they felt to be cramping them. 
We have all inherited in our culture enduring elements 
from Rome, even if we know nothing of Latin. My pur- 
pose in referring to that culture at some length is not to 
put in a plea for Latin, but to emphasize the fact that the 
complete citizen must recognize that a long and rich past 
has gone to his making. Of course we are not often con- 
scious of the enormous power that tradition has upon us; 
and probably it is well that we are not; otherwise few would 
dare to challenge it, and progress would be very slow. It 
is a social power that bends the strongest. In it the past 
accumulates against us, like enormous waves at full tide 
which dash on the beach even the most strenuous swimmers 
and leave them contemptuously floundering in the backwash. 
Tradition may only be surmounted when with fallen pas- 
sions its strength has for the time gone out of it. Today 
is one of the periods of weakening tradition. We see tra- 
ditions dissolving as they come into contact with one an- 
other. It is not a case of one being substituted for another, 
but of cultures disappearing, as a garden is blighted when 
a chilling frost falls upon it. A different spiritual climate, 
some think a new Ice Age, has been spreading over the 
world, killing off plants that cannot resist the rigor of the 
blasts from other regions. The world has been so crushed 
together by modern transportation and mechanical trans- 
mission that civilizations are jostled by one another, and 
people are being carried off their feet from the old trodden 
causeways. ‘They have lost their way and are dazed. 
European civilization on its external side, chiefly indus- 
trial and political, has been introduced into Asia, and it 
has undermined the traditions of culture on which the civili- 
zations of the Orient had been stabilized for centuries. We 
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do not need to idealize those civilizations. They harbored, 
probably to a much greater degree than our own, “dark 
places full of the habitations of violence’; but that those 
cruelties were more widespread or intenser than exist in the 
present chaos it would be unsafe to affirm; and in any case 
the most delicate products of their life have had their pro- 
tection torn away from them. Young India, young China, 
young Philippinodom have come over to study in our uni- 
versities and schools, and have quickly imbibed modern 
democratic doctrines without understanding the traditions 
of self-government, or realizing that the effectiveness of 
government depends upon the character both of the people 
and of their leaders. Recently Baron Hiranuma, leader 
of the nationalist party in Japan, spoke thus to his people: 
‘When the American gun-boats forced our ports, we were 
several centuries behind the white races. To preserve the 
integrity of our territory we were obliged to adopt western 
civilization as quickly as possible. We had no time to 
choose nor to separate the bad from the good. Today we 
run the risk of seeing our culture submerged by a foreign 
civilization. I want the Japanese to realize anew that he 
possesses a culture of his own. It is his duty today to make 
a selection of western institutions and to reject those which 
are incompatible with our character.” Representative gov- 
ernment has not yet brought the salvation to Japan which 
its heralds in the nineteenth century proclaimed that it 
quickly would bring. We are told that democratic liberty 
has been so often administered by incompetent or venal 
men that by rebound there has been a demand for the strong 
hand, and militarism has leapt into the saddle. 

We must be patient and hope for better things, especially 
as our own democracies do not set oriental peoples the best 
possible examples of honesty and altruism. Probably we 
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are more to blame than they are, because they have learned 
from us not a little doctrinaire theory as to the effectiveness 
of abstract ideas, which indeed we know by experience are 
explosive unless they are combined in a proper mixture. In 
our democracies government is restrained by experience 
which keeps the rein on too spirited adventure. 

India is today perhaps the best example of an effort by 
a non-indigenous government to supply the experience 
necessary for the satisfactory working of modern ideas in 
a vast country, where there is no controlling unity of tradi- 
tion among aggregations of people of diverse cultures and 
history. Years ago, in one of his essays, Lord Rosebery 
quoted with approval the striking figure, first used by Lord 
Randolph Churchill, of British rule in India as being like 
a thin sheet of oil spread over a vast and turbulent ocean, 
which would otherwise break into destructive billows, as 
conflicting religions and social traditions meet one another 
in violent cross-currents. Since then the commotions have 
increased, and at times they have rent the oil sheet with 
angry and threatening crests; but Britain is still patiently 
attempting to pour oil on the stormy waters, in the hope 
that before long passions will subside and the life of India 
will become calmer. But if that hope is realized it will be 
because by hard experience the conflict of cultures—real cul- 
tures, not external forms of civilization—will have been 
lessened. How soon this will come to pass it is useless to 
speculate. Last year in an address at the University of 
Toronto, Lord Irwin, one of the greatest of India’s Vice- 
roys, said: “If the question were asked whether there is 
at present in India such solidarity of sentiment, such funda- 
mental unity of aim, as breeds willingness in the last resort 
to sink individual, class, or communal advantage for the 
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common good, the answer must regretfully, but not the less 
clearly, be in the negative.” 

In Africa the case is different. There the invasion of 
western civilization took the form, not of an attack upon 
old cultures by new theories of government or the social 
order, but of the trader and the permanent white settler. 
Those who know Africa best deplore the effect that these 
impacts have had upon its tribal cultures. Where white and 
black come together the latter often degenerates. After 
the impact he is driven as a dangerous derelict out on the 
high seas far from his old home, poor though that was. 
And the effect on the white is ominous, for he too may turn 
into a drifter unskilled, and become in time a castaway. In 
the Union of South Africa there were said to be in 1929, 
one hundred and fifty thousand “‘poor whites,”’ or one-tenth 
of the white population. 

As we look out into the future of the world, the prob- 
lems that should cause us most anxiety are not economic 
but racial. At present our commercial and industrial de- 
pression fills the scene for the average person; but he who 
considers even casually the world view must realize that 
the more distant prospect is the more alarming. We can 
diagnose our present economic troubles; our economists are 
agreed that they spring chiefly from over-emphasis on na- 
tionalism, expressing itself in too high tariffs and in political 
self-sufficiency, and from fear and mistrust of one another. 
We must learn sense and get into a more cooperative frame 
of mind. Unless human nature has in our time permanently 
lost its balance, our economic recovery is sure though it 
may be slow, and possibly society will be radically changed, 
though here again the conservative power of tradition must 
be taken into account. But racial clashings are growing 
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more violent and bitter. Our material civilization is both 
degrading and making resentful those who on closer inter- 
course are becoming conscious of their degradation. It 
is also putting our skill and our destructive ideas at the 
disposal of highly intelligent races whose traditions are 
very different from our own. If the white man deals in- 
solently with those of other color he will meet insolence in 
return. Our civilization has proved to be such a solvent 
of the cultures of Asia that the Orient, more materialized 
by the loss of its native traditions, may reinfect the West. 
What a spectacle would civilization present were the mind 
of Shanghai like a pall to extend over both East and West, 
and were the lawlessness and hatreds of seething races to 
dominate the world. Then the City of Humanity, for 
which the Stoic hoped, would be so far off that even the 
colors of the dream might fade away. 

The most spectacular overthrow of tradition, or indeed 
it may be the uprooting of it, has taken place during the 
last dozen or more years in Russia. Its old culture has 
disappeared with the killing off, or the extrusion, of the 
former educated classes; and those now in control have 
sought to destroy the cultural ethos of the old Russian 
character. How effectively the substituted economic so- 
ciety will permanently satisfy the cultural demands of hu- 
man nature, in which they probably lie embedded like roots 
with the top growth cut off, it is useless to speculate. It 
may be that in time these cultural roots will push up through 
the old buried life and crack the mausoleum of a dead ex- 
periment. On the other hand it may be that the old tradi- 
tion has been so exterminated that slowly a new tradition 
will arise; and in that case will it remain distinctly national 
and Russian, or will it aggressively challenge western civili- 
zation for world control? In such a struggle the victory 
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would be decided by the quality of the culture that each 
would offer to mankind. Which would be best worth hay- 
ing? There is much in our tradition that would be rejected 
as worthless or outgrown; therefore in order to secure its 
vitality, we should submit it constantly to scrutiny. 

In view of the present condition of the world and of its 
probable direction, we who are pondering the kind of edu- 
cation that would seem to be most effective for citizens of 
our own countries, must not be oblivious of the fact that 
we cannot shut ourselves from a world that, whether we 
like it or not, throngs us on all sides. Nor can we assume 
that all our traditions are so attractive that the outside 
world will readily accept our ideals. A few years ago ina 
conservation with a cultured Chinese gentleman I suggested, 
somewhat tactlessly I am afraid, that the world would be 
a much happier place if the English-speaking peoples could 
come together with a more common purpose. He at once 
replied that the rest of the world would be suspicious of 
the powerful imposition of their ideals. My reflection on 
that occasion at my own table was felt by him to be due to 
the old Anglo-Saxon assumption that our civilization should 
be supreme. The complete citizen of today must be more 
than a narrow nationalist. We are suffering, as we all 
know, from economic nationalism; but our troubles will be 
more radical and enduring if we continue to isolate our- 
selves culturally. At the recent meeting in Toronto of the 
American Historical Association, the President, Professor 
Bolton of California, gave timely emphasis to the necessity 
of studying American history in the context of the western 
hemisphere in order to avoid the danger of undue nation- 
alism. I should go further in regard to education for citi- 
zenship, and say that we should aim at sympathetic under- 
standing of the attitude of other races to ourselves. Their 
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points-of-view will be presented with greater self-confidence 
in the future, and as we get to understand them we shall 
not wish to force our traditions indiscriminately upon them, 
but we will get down to our own essentials, which I believe 
will, when they are tested, be found to be of universal sig- 
nificance. Further consideration of this will be given in the 
next lecture. 

The theme of this lecture has been that Tradition is a 
mighty influence in culture, and that it conserves the gains 
of the Past. It brings the fruits of experience down to us 
on the river of time, a ceaseless traffic that enriches each 
generation afresh for its few years in the continuing City 
of the human race. There is a saying of Pascal which il- 
luminates this idea: ‘‘All the succession of men, throughout 
the course of so many centuries, must be considered as the 
same man who always subsists and is forever learning.” 
As the individual develops by using aright the experience 
of others, so the culture of each age should be richer than 
that of any previous age, inasmuch as we are maturing. In 
its infancy the world held many views that now we know 
were the result of imagination, not of verified observation. 
‘When I was a child I thought as a child, I spake as a child, 
I understood as a child, but now that I am become a man 
that child’s world has passed away.” But though that 
world has passed away the culture of earlier days has helped 
to make us what we are, and much of it is permanent. Per- 
manent chiefly not in accumulated knowledge, though that 
is important, but in the more matured faculties that have 
been transmitted. To quote Pascal again, who was one of 
the first to enunciate the idea of the progress of the race: 
“Those whom we call the ancients were veritably new in 
all things, and properly speaking were human beings in in- 
fancy: since we have added to their knowledge the experi- 
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ences of the centuries that have followed them, it is in us 
the antiquity that we revere in them may be found.” It 
is one of the remarkable facts of history that the conception 
of progress, which is so axiomatic especially in this western 
world, was such a late arrival in human thought, not having 
come in strength until well on in the eighteenth century in 
Europe, and as yet hardly at all in Asia. Indeed it may be 
confidently afirmed that uniform progress is not evident 
in all ages and all countries. There are outbreaks of genius 
among peoples as among individuals, but it appears that 
those gifts made by peoples, epochs and individuals are not 
lost, and that though here and there “‘we seem no painful 
inch to gain,” as we look out upon the sea of humanity the 
main does come flooding in. 

Tradition is a more healthful constituent in the education 
of a progressive society than of a static one. In the latter 
it may bring on sclerosis and a premature old age; for it 
is a mark of approaching senility to be ever lingering on the 
golden days of the past, to mutter with a sigh, “things are 
not what they were.”” Whereas in a progressive world tra- 
dition is the foundation on which those who come after us 
will erect nobler structures than we have seen. But for 
such foundations tradition must be tested and that which 
stands the test be built into them. 


II 
THE SPIRIT OF ENQUIRY 


Tradition, as we have seen in the first lecture, is the con- 
servative factor in culture. But it is made up of a multitude 
of individual traditions, which have often been indiscrim- 
inately accepted, and are so interwoven that an attempt 
to disentangle any important strand may arouse antagonism 
from outraged patriotism or religion. Especially must he 
be on his guard who is moved to strip off some of the glories 
with which heroes have been invested by the process of 
accretion. In time repeated adulation expands the hero 
almost into an object of worship. There is a good side to 
this attitude towards the great national figures. For both 
the quality and the inspiration of a people’s ideals are de- 
rived in some measure from the words and actions of the 
fathers of the country. Ifa foreigner wishes to understand 
the character of the American people he must study the 
kind of man whom the average American admires; he will 
find it of greater importance to know the popular Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, or Wilson, than these same leaders as the 
most recent scientific historian has depicted them. To re- 
duce national heroes to their lowest terms by bringing all 
their frailties into undue relief is both a disservice to na- 
tional welfare and a historical misjudgment. 

At once, however, the question arises whether this doc- 
trine will not lead to an ironing out of all wrinkles in the 
interest of a system of State education which tends to pur- 
vey uncriticized views, and results in dull uniformity and 
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even docility. Not so, if it is remembered that there is a 
middle course between denigration, or the slang “‘debunk- 
ing’, and indiscriminate eulogy. Time deflates patriotic 
exaggeration. Probably each generation did less or more 
than justice to the actual person, and gradually his true 
virtues, which are the valuable asset for the nation, become 
permanent in his figure. There are enough great men to 
stock our national galleries, who, in spite of an occasional 
wart on the countenance, manifest an essential nobility. 
But there is an important function for the individualist, 
especially where tradition reigns supreme. When he asserts 
his opinion sincerely he is contributing to the common good. 
On propounding his radical views he may be stared at by 
a shocked community; for the moment he is not respectable; 
but time brings strange revenges, and the sensible person 
will not be too hasty in joining the crowd to eject him. It 
has often happened that an exponent of unorthodox doc- 
trines has turned out to be a prophet, and by the next gener- 
ation his body has been transferred into a stately tomb 
from the heap of stones under which it was first buried. 
The health of the body, politic and social, demands that 
the conservative tendency be balanced by the liberal, and 
that Tradition be put to the test from time to time by En- 
quiry lest its arteries harden beyond recovery. But the en- 
quiry should be conducted in a reasonable and scientific 
temper. It is the more necessary to insist on this because 
at the moment Tradition is having too hard a time. It 
gets little respect from up-to-date youth, and rather apolo- 
gizes for intruding into their free and easy company. Mr. 
Lippmann has warned us that “moralists are dealing with 
a generation that cannot believe in authority, with men and 
women ridden by doubts because they do not know what 
they prefer or why.” Young persons go out into the world 
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with far fewer fixed ideas than their fathers had. But this 
phase will pass. Tradition or authority of some kind will 
assert itself more powerfully than this emancipated gen- 
eration allows itself to believe, and when the excitement of 
revolt cools down, it may in turn abandon itself exhausted 
to a variety of fears which, like bats flitting among the 
rafters of the deserted house of its tradition, may swoop 
down upon its head. Another tradition, possibly less rea- 
sonable than the discarded one, will then assume authority 
over it. Tradition is not to be finally bundled out bag and 
baggage by emotional youth acting on mass impulse. It 
has a rightful place in the constitution of society, but it 
must not be allowed to tyrannize over it. Scientific Enquiry 
will come in like a good physician, and possibly prescribe 
for it a new and better diet, in order that it may cease to be 
lazily corpulent and a burden on the human family. 

Both the face and the soul of western civilization have 
undergone an extraordinary change in one’s own lifetime; 
in fact the contrast between the world of sixty years ago 
and the present is almost incredible. This has been due 
partly to ‘the stealing years that loosen the ancient hold,” 
partly to the incisive activity of the critical spirit, partly 
to the convulsions of the past two decades. The last 
quarter of the nineteenth century was inspired by great self- 
confidence, whether in Victorian England, in the United 
States recovering from the Civil War and full of pioneering 
enthusiasm, or in Imperial and Bismarckian Germany. 

England surveyed the rest of the world with deep and 
unruffled complacency, though she was moved now and then 
to surprise when nations charged her with selfishness and 
hypocrisy. Convinced that her success was for the good 
of the world, she could not understand why she was called 
“perfidious Albion.” And she had much reason for her 
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self-satisfaction. Probably England was never mightier, 
possibly never sounder at heart than then. In moments of 
reverie some who are now passing off the scene cast wistful 
glances at themselves, depicted by sketch or pen, with 
humor but also with real respect, ‘“‘as we were.’ A decade 
and more ago in middle-aged circles a powerful reaction 
had set in against those ‘eminent Victorians”; by the young 
set of today they are not criticized but forgotten. A reason 
for the reaction is given by Mr. A. C. Bradley: ‘The ideas 
and literature of times immediately preceding its own are 
apt to be the least interesting of all to every generation, 
because they have less novelty for it than those of periods 
more distant, and may even be felt, as those more distant 
ideas are not, to be a prison from which it is necessary to 
escape.”* The Victorian was in fact a great period, and 
the time has come to see both its strength and its weakness 
with clear eyes. Its tradition has been found to be in a 
state not unlike that of some of the old English cathe- 
drals, of which not only had the walls and pinnacles been 
eaten away by a corrosive atmosphere, but the towers were 
settling dangerously on very insecure foundations. The 
“friends” of these cathedrals have bestirred themselves to 
get them reconditioned, employing the skill of the engineer 
to grout and underpin them both within and without. So 
impressive antiquity is given a new lease of life by mod- 
ernism. If, as has been said, “‘the greatest triumph that 
any tradition can accomplish is to rear noble and worthy 
rebels,” the Victorian tradition has given proof of its 
healthy parenthood. On both sides of the Atlantic there 
appeared at that time an unusually aggressive mood. Dar- 
win was the most modest of men, but Huxley never eschewed 
controversy, and Herbert Spencer proclaimed that in evolu- 
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tion he had found the secret of the process of nature; all 
were posing inconvenient questions. The conflict between 
science and religion, or as it proved between science and 
traditional creeds, was far more intense than it is today. In 
the United States two books had great vogue in educated 
circles: John William Draper’s History of the Conflict be- 
tween Science and Religion, published in 1874, and Andrew 
Dickson White’s History of the Warfare of Science and 
Theology in Christendom, which appeared nearly twenty 
years later. The words used in the titles are very significant 
—Conflict and Warfare. It was felt that a real battle was 
on, and tradition was calling up its reserves, for there was 
serious alarm lest more than the outer earthworks might be 
carried by the assault. : 

Half a century ago America was at the beginning of a 
period of boundless optimism. The discovery of new proc- 
esses of making steel made possible transportation between 
the rapidly growing cities and the filling prairies, and sup- 
plied a new material for the architects to use in devising 
vast structures for industry and commerce. The economic 
future was the constant theme of none too modest patriots; 
and to outsiders the nation did not display a pleasing 
temper. 

But nowhere was the exhilaration of the scientific spirit 
felt more powerfully than in Germany. In the universities 
the application of its method had given fresh life to the 
study of history, literature, theology, and law, as well as 
to that of the pure and applied sciences. In my old catalogue 
of lectures offered in Berlin in 1891, I find the names of 
Virchow, von Helmholtz, Du Bois Reymond, of Zeller and 
Curtius, of von Gneist and von Treitschke, and of von 
Harnack. Mommsen was still secretary of the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences. Before and after that I saw Wundt 
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in Leipzig, and Wellhausen in Marburg. Even then, 
though the average student was not aware of it, some of 
the historians were misusing the scientific method in a prop- 
aganda of nationalism based on force. Against them the 
learned Lord Acton had warned the world in 1886 as being 
‘“‘a garrison of distinguished historians that prepared the 
Prussian supremacy together with their own, and now hold 
Berlin like a fortress.” Few realized that such ‘“Wissen- 
schaft” divorced from humanism would in another gener- 
ation bring civilization to the verge of ruin. Here, how- 
ever, | must pay my profound homage to the professors 
with whom I came into contact. With them humanism and 
the scientific spirit went hand in hand, and they led me into 
ampler fields than I had known. 

To the outsider the Germany of that day seemed to be 
the most vital nation in the world, and under the impulse 
of applied science she was making immense industrial 
strides. But more than others she seemed to be intent on 
the application of science to a nationalistic purpose; though 
everywhere a rejuvenation was driving all in a wild scramble 
for the enormous wealth which science had created or made 
possible. Immense steamships were displacing smaller 
craft which for a generation had been sufficient for the 
world’s trafic; immigration was pouring into America as 
into a land of promise; cities in every country were extend- 
ing under the urge of industrial activity; all the great na- 
tions were hunting for new markets, most of them for new 
possessions, chiefly as sources from which to draw supplies 
of raw material. Strange to say, though there was an 
alarming competition for armaments, and sometimes the 
sword was rattled in the scabbard, an optimistic assumption 
prevailed that civilization would be allowed to penetrate 
the wide world in peace. In that confident period it was a 
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commonplace that this was the best of all possible worlds. 
By the aid of science the mind of man was subduing nature 
so successfully that few realized that within man himself 
there are demonic forces which if unrestrained turn science 
into a terrible servant. Glutted by its own prosperity that 
generation was preparing disaster for its successor. Here 
and there a man of vision saw through the misty future the 
faint outline of the rocks on which the mighty billowing 
society would dash itself in war. But such warnings were 
as unheeded as the prophecies of Cassandra. Before the 
attack of buoyant materialism the predominant conventions, 
morals, ideals could not stand. The old order was in fact 
obsolescent and collapsed, because there was not in it suf- 
ficient moral stiffening to resist the will to war as it grew 
apace in the jostling of acquisitive peoples. 

There was, however, another side to that Victorian 
world in which my student days were spent. From 1885 
for several years I had the good fortune to be an under- 
graduate in the University of Edinburgh—an old academic 
center with great scientific and humanistic traditions. Na- 
tional though it was, indeed strongly so, and rather off the 
highway of the modern economic and industrial world, it 
fostered in its calmer environment a vigorous spirit of en- 
quiry which searched into our inherited traditions, but with- 
out either arrogance or cynicism. Humanism had mellowed 
its great physicians, surgeons, and pure scientists; physics 
was called “natural philosophy,” and no study was held in 
higher honor than philosophy itself. To mention only one 
of a group of remarkable men, Professor S$. H. Butcher, 
a master of classical literature, introduced us to the Greek 
thinkers as the source of the enquiring spirit which was the 
needed corrective for the world in which we had been 
brought up. ‘Athens’, he declared, “unites a reverend 
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conservatism with her forward and enquiring temper. Art, 
science, religion have balanced their several claims. Science 
stays her encroachments, and is not wise overmuch.’”? 
Again, what we owe to Greece was “the application of a 
clear and fearless intellect to every domain, of life.”* .. . 
‘Among the ideas common to Thucydides and Demosthenes 
this is one—that reason is a formative and conquering 
power; that a strong and clear intelligence can prevail over 
outward circumstances, and can shape events; that victory 
is assured to those who see things as they are and shun 
illusion, and who at the same time summon to the aid of 
thought a sustained and courageous energy.’’* Those sen- 
tences bring back the memory of a healthy optimism from 
the hills of my young world; one lives in thought again in 
breezy uplands. Had those ideals been more faithfully 
followed in the nineteenth century we should not be where 
we are today. Our age did not “see things as they are and 
shun illusion.”” The science that we so often applied, was 
not the “application of a clear and fearless intellect to 
every domain of life’: rather the nations exercised “‘a sus- 
tained and courageous energy” in the promotion of very 
exclusive and selfish aims, forgetting that old question: 
“since things are what they are, and will be what they will 
be, wherefore then should we deceive ourselves?” 

That was the spirit and the ideal which, under genial 
teaching nearly half a century ago, like the sun-warmed 
spring wind, dissolved some of the rigid traditions which, 
had they been allowed to keep their hold, might have pre- 
vented the healthy growth of one’s thought. The result 
was in the main a change of temper: one did not become 
sceptical of all tradition, but rather ready to investigate 
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the trustworthiness of those things which had been most 
firmly held in our circle. Such a change was not effected 
as by a sudden conversion. The spring did not come in with 
arush. The first signs were often chilled by a bleak March- 
like day; soon more sunlight and balmier airs were inter- 
spersed with April greyness; May brought its tender leaves 
and blossoms; even then there was an occasional lingering 
of winter in the lap of spring, when once again criticism 
challenged ruthlessly old beliefs that had been accepted as 
fundamental, and one had to inspect carefully one’s garden 
to discover whether the late frost had done damage to any 
of the most treasured plants. 

It is not irrelevant to our general subject to emphasize 
the Greek spirit as a factor in the education of the modern 
citizen; for among the many elements in our environment 
of which we may be unconscious, though they are actively 
beneficial to our physical, mental or moral health, one is 
a sane spirit of enquiry which historically can be traced 
back to the impulse of Greek thinkers. ‘‘Greek civilization 
to an extraordinary degree starts clean from nature, with 
almost no entanglements of elaborate creeds and customs 
and traditions. . . . It springs swift and straight. It is 
never jaded. Its wonder and interest about the world are 
fresh.”* And it was the recovery of some of the spirit of 
the Greek world at the Renaissance that aided in the birth 
of a new era in philosophy and science in the seventeenth 
century. Thinkers began to form clear-cut ideas stripped 
as far as possible of presuppositions, and to try to look at 
the world as it really was. This, however, is one of the 
most difficult tasks to which men can address themselves. 
It is a mark of a highly educated person to be able calmly 
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and reasonably to stand before generally accepted and en- 
trenched views, and to put to himself and others the ques- 
tion: Are these really so? But the country which has not 
a good proportion of such thinkers, or which will not pay 
heed to what they have to say, is bound to suffer, and that 
too unnecessarily. This truth may be illustrated by many 
examples, but especially in the recent past by the contrast 
between the instigations of the popular press and the warn- 
ings of economists. These latter have been scorned as 
mere theorists, but the supposedly practical men have not 
yet got us out of the mess in which we have been floundering. 
It is essential for the public welfare that we shall have ex- 
perts, but equally so that we shall have intelligent average 
citizens who will listen to them, and support what they find 
to be reasonable in their analyses and proposals. 

This being so, a vital element in our education is the in- 
culcation of the spirit of enquiry. And in this we are im- 
mensely helped by the diffusion of the influence of modern 
science; for science is itself the process of observing and 
sifting. It is the endeavor to discover how the universe 
about us is actually working, what are the impelling forces 
in human life as it is lived on the earth, and what really 
happened in history. By the use of discursive reason, that 
regal endowment, man is able to arrive at a more or less 
consistent view as to how the world is going on; he provides 
himself with the explanation which satisfies him as leaving 
unsolved the fewest of the extremely baffling and multi- 
farious problems which from time to time are thrust upon 
him. The person who possesses a scientific mind keeps 
putting questions to himself, and to any one else who he 
thinks may be able to enlighten him, about things that really 
matter in the world; and he continues to do so unweariedly 
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to the very end, because in the infinity of riddles about him 
he feels himself to be a mere child picking up pebbles on the 
shores of time. 

But you reply that this is very like what a philosopher 
does: so it is, for the philosopher and the essential scientist 
are not far apart. Both base their questions and answers 
on knowledge, but the scientist is primarily an observer of 
external nature, while the philosopher includes in his ob- 
servation man both within and without. The average 
scientist has to spend most of his life in the careful observa- 
tion and testing of objective facts. He is a workman on a 
vast edifice. It is made up of many parts, and new wings 
are always being added to it. The foundations have to be 
dug down to the solid rock, and on it the rising tiers are 
built of tested facts. Unfortunately the supposed facts 
often crumble away under the testing, so that the process 
of replacing crumbled stones by more solid facts is ever 
going on. It is the duty of the scientist never to grow in- 
different in the testing of each stone, and in the replacing 
of the faulty by the strong. He must also fit the stones 
together, that is to say, he must classify his facts. In his 
own corner of the building he tries to place the reliable 
stones in such positions that they will come into line with 
those laid down by himself or others, and sometimes he 
must begin all over again and build anew, because he finds 
that an essential stone will not fit into what has been built. 
If the classification is not good it will throw the building out 
of line. 

Often at conferences—the dinner hour as it were—the 
workmen on different parts of the building of Science talk 
over their work; and in their publications they tell one an- 
other what they have found and how they are classifying; 
they inform workmen in other sciences how the corners may 
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atom, for example, has brought physics and chemistry close 
together; a fossilized bird or mammal offers questions for 
consultation between the palaeontologist and the biologist; 
and now and then the palaeontologist meets the anatomist 
and talks to him about remnants of prehistoric man which 
have been dug up. Elsewhere the excavations of old civili- 
zations are laid bare before the historian, to whom also un- 
covered manuscripts and inscriptions are brought for con- 
sultation. Another busy group, arguing about their facts 
and classifications, consists of physiologists, pathologists, 
and psychologists; of whom the last are digging up material 
which crumbles so often that the reliable facts are hard to 
get at. Not quite so fragile are the facts of economics, but 
the border field of the social sciences seems to contain a 
smaller proportion of hard building-stones for a theoretical 
structure. 

This multitudinous hive of scientific workers, engaged all 
over the world in the work of observation and of coordinat- 
ing its discoveries, seeks to reduce them into intelligible 
systems. But those who possess the genuine scientific spirit, 
are on their guard not to make too many assumptions in 
order to fortify their hypotheses. Their method is illegiti- 
mate if they attempt to bridge too wide gaps, or to lay out 
the plan of the House of Life on their own preconceived 
scale. To work up the parts into a unity is the function of 
the philosopher. To him the facts are brought from all 
spheres—from the natural sciences, and from the working 
of man’s mind and conduct observed in society, literature, 
and history; and on it all he reflects in order to deduce the 
most comprehensive theory of life, to create, in fact, the 
philosophy which accounts most satisfactorily for all the 
data. Science is reliable within its sphere, dealing as it does. 
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with subject matter which is verifiable by observation of 
objective facts; but it loses its authority when it goes beyond 
its sphere. Philosophy is an interpreter of the constitution 
and character of the mind, and of the principles of human 
activity. It examines the instrument itself which observes 
and reasons about the external facts. In a recent book by 
Bertrand Russell there is a remarkable passage on the great- 
ness of man as a thinker: ‘“The man who holds concentrated 
and sparkling within his own mind, as within a camera ob- 
scura, the depths of space, the evolution of the sun and 
planets, the geological ages of the earth, and the brief 
history of humanity appears to me to be doing what is dis- 
tinctively human and what adds most to the diversified 
spectacle of Nature. I would not abate this view even if it 
should prove, as much of modern physics seems to suggest, 
that the depths of space and the ‘dark backward and abysm 
of time’ were only coefficients in the mathematician’s equa- 
tions. For in that case man becomes even more remarkable 
as the inventor of the starry heavens and the ages of cosmic 
antiquity: what he loses in knowledge he gains in imagina- 
tion.” In a part of this we might almost think we heard 
Pascal speaking, another great mathematician, who would 
have had the strongest aversion for Russell the sceptic: ‘‘It 
is not from space that I must seek my dignity, but from the 
government of my thought. I shall have no more if I pos- 
sess worlds. By space the universe encompasses and swal- 
lows me up like an atom; by thought I comprehend the 
world.” 

To possess a reflective mind is to be equipped with an 
instrument of the highest value for the performance of the 
duties of a citizen. There is a prejudice that thought pre- 
vents action. But to act reasonably is to think before we 
act, or in the old adage: to look before we leap. 
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Not the least of the gifts of the spirit of enquiry to our 
modern culture has been the revived interest in history. ‘This 
is making for, even if it comes slowly, a better understanding 
of the causes which have divided communities and nations, 
and, as these are seen to have been so often avoidable or 
outworn, the result may be that a friendlier frame of mind 
will gradually displace old prejudices. Younger scholars 
have been trained in a more scientific method and in wider 
fields of knowledge than their predecessors. Within one’s 
lifetime vast areas of human activity have been brought to 
light from the darkness in which they had been buried for 
centuries or millennia. Though this is most strikingly seen 
in the case of the civilizations of Babylonia, Assyria, and 
Egypt, it may be illustrated also in later times. The Hel- 
lenistic Age, in which the transition to Christendom was 
being prepared for, or being made from an earlier world, 
has been, it is hardly too much to say, discovered in the last 
half century. Manuscripts have been ferreted out of their 
hiding-places, papyri have been dug out of the rubbish-heaps 
of Egypt, monuments have been deciphered, remains of for- 
gotten cities have been unearthed. New authors have been 
given publicity; the history of the Greek language itself has 
been rewritten. We know, as was not possible in the past, 
the political and economic condition of the world into which 
imperial Rome brought order; and, quite as important, we 
know the intellectual, moral, and religious character of that 
world when Christianity began to spread in it. The vari- 
eties of Jewish thought, the widespread influence of the later 
Stoic philosophy, the intensive appeal made by all sorts of 
mystery religions, have had minute and exhaustive study 
given them by some of the greatest scholars from western 
lands. In fact this new historic method has been applied 
with such rigor that soaring tradition seems by some to have 
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been disabled by the shafts of criticism beyond recovery, and 
they assume either in alarm or exultation that religion itself 
has been grievously wounded. But, as we shall see in a later 
lecture, this is an unjustifiable assumption. 

In no field has better progress been made than that of 
American history. Both in universities and in private life 
there has been and is a line of eminent historians, who write 
with full control of their facts, and delineate impressively 
and convincingly both the inner forces and the outward 
movements of the periods they describe. By their dispas- 
sionate investigations both of the past and the present they 
have earned the respect of the learned world. Nor has 
their undertaking been easy, because even in a young nation 
tradition soon distorts facts; and born and bred too often in 
political controversy its begotten children are ill-favored. 
The sensitive patriot does not like to be told that among the 
causes of trouble within and without his nation are the habits 
engendered by these disagreeable prejudices. Not the least 
useful citizen, however, is just this truthful historian. He 
is a health-giving, if to some a painful, surgeon. 

While there is now a far more widespread use than here- 
tofore of the historic method based on scientific enquiry, it 
is not correct to say that we must look to the nineteenth 
century for the birth of genuine history. What we now have 
is merely a more universal application of accurate observa- 
tion of and exact enquiry into facts and traditions. If we 
have many reliable chroniclers past ages had not a few. 
There is a great succession of those who have sought faith- 
fully to tell the story of what they themselves saw, or what 
they heard from authentic witnesses. But more than that, 
in the twilight of civilization the bard and the historian 
were one person. ‘Today the function of the bard has been 
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facts as a well told tale. 

In far off days Clio, the Muse of History, was repre- 
sented as one of the divine sisters, daughters of Zeus and 
Mnemosyne, the personification of Memory. These god- 
desses were nymphs who haunted as the sources of their 
inspiration the springs of Hippocrene, Aganippe, and Cas- 
talia, the very names recalling association of beauty. But 
their dwellings were among the Gods on Helicon and 
Olympus, in whose company they sang the origin of the world 
and the glorious deeds of Zeus and the heroes, both gods 
and men. To shed glory upon the noblest accomplishments 
of mortals they inspired those who celebrated them in music, 
poetry, letters, and the otherarts. ‘Happy is the man whom 
the Muses love”’ says Hesiod; ‘‘sweet is the voice that flows 
from his lips; for when one who carries grief deep in his 
heart hears of heroic exploits, as sung by a minister of the 
Muses, straightway he forgets his disturbing cares.”’ 

Clio was usually seen with a roll of papyri in her hand, 
the sign of her authority like the sceptre for a king, but 
sometimes she held the trumpet of fame, a case of scrolls 
being at her side. This daughter of memory proclaimed 
noble deeds in song. From her as from a spring gushing 
forth in music, came the poet’s retelling of the heroic past to 
gladden those who would listen; rhythmic memories of the 
strife and successful exploits of men who were of like pas- 
sions with themselves; the story of a world as they believed 
that it was, or wished that it might have been. Even of 
such a severe historian as Thucydides Clio might have been 
imagined to be the inspirer or patroness, for in the mythology 
woven about her is hidden the Greek belief that the exploits 
of heroes, their struggle to right the wrong, their noble 
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thoughts and high emprise were the only remnants of their 
past that were worth preserving in biography, and that they 
should be set forth in such measured cadence as would move 
men like poetry. 

“The Greeks were the first who in history combined science 
and art, reason and imagination. . . Greece discovered an- 
other kind of history [than the careful, encyclopaedic and 
unreadable] in which reason and beauty were reconciled— 
one which the Romans borrowed, and which has served as a 
pattern to modern times.’’* But in discovering for the 
modern world this kind of history Greece laid upon the 
historian a very hard task. If the essence of history were 
merely the recital of verified facts it would be little more 
than an old curiosity shop. We must have interpreters who 
will make those facts live. On the other hand, the Muse of 
History is not merely another designation for Romance. 
We will not substitute Scott’s novels for Macaulay or Mot- 
ley. For though Scott wrote out of fullness of knowledge, 
and reproduced with fidelity the spirit of earlier days, he 
used his imagination to arrange his facts as he would, cre- 
ating his own heroes, whereas the historian is bound to fol- 
low rigorously the march of events. The value of history 
is distinct from that of tradition in that it reveals “the 
authentic fabric of reality woven patiently on the loom 
of time.” 

But the most scientific historian cannot arrive at such 
absolute precision as to facts as does the physicist in his 
observation of natural law. Human beings have made 
history; the historian deals with men. If we cannot fathom 
our neighbors’ hearts, the historian, however acute, can only 
approximate as to what actually happened in the conflict 
of policies resulting from the undisclosed motives of gov- 
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ernments. There are varying versions of what took place 
in cabinet councils. Authorized biographies, based even on 
intimate correspondence and on conversations reliably re- 
ported, are full of surmises. What did the man actually say? 
What did he mean? Biographies have been coming out in 
recent years in a flood—those of Page and Wilson in Amer- 
ica, of Rosebery and Asquith in Britain, to mention only 
four. These deal with some of the most eventful years of 
modern history, yet in these well authenticated ‘“Lives’’ 
some things are not clear. The certainty, if there was one, 
lies sunk in the depths of personality. 

Cardinal Newman, in discussing the range of what he 
calls the “Illative Sense,” refers to the differences of opinion 
among five great contemporary historians on a period to 
which they had devoted their studies: ‘“They are too learned 
and logical not to know and to use to the utmost the testi- 
monies by which the facts which they investigate are to be 
ascertained. Why then do they differ so much from each 
other, whether in their estimate of those testimonies or of 
those facts? because that estimate is simply their own, com- 
ing of their own judgment; and that judgment coming of 
assumptions of their own, explicit or implicit; and those as- 
sumptions spontaneously issuing out of the state of thought 
respectively belonging to each of them; and all these succes- 
sive processes of minute reasoning superintended and di- 
rected by an intellectual instrument far too subtle and spir- 
itual to be scientific.” Though a historian has been unable 
to arrive at certitude as to all events in the past we do not 
discard his work. We know that many of his judgments 
are based upon probability; but Bishop Butler said that 
probability is the guide of life. We accord to the historian 
the same respect as to a reliable judge; his reliability is deter- 
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mined by the degree at which his decisions are upheld by 
those competent to express an opinion, in fact by the court 
of appeal consisting of his peers. 

As we have said, in every field of history the testing of 
tradition by the recovery of facts has in the last half cen- 
tury gone on apace, and the tireless industry of investigators 
has provided almost unlimited material for the rewriting of 
history: but the mere power of research does not constitute 
the historian; a commonplace mind endowed with accuracy 
and combined with a persistent will can discover new facts. 
It requires a mind of a higher order to know when a new 
fact is really the discovery which it seems to be, to be able 
to discern when the probable passes into the certain. The 
experience of one man will justify him in accepting certain 
reported events as historical evidence, while by another they 
will be ruled out as untenable or irrelevant. Like a states- 
man, with whom a historian has some affinities, he has the 
gift for interpreting the actions of his fellows, discovering 
by suggestions, to which other men are blind, the train of 
personal causes and effects which lies in the background, and 
by following it he lights upon matters of historical import- 
ance. ‘These intimations, the almost obliterated lettering, 
as it were, on an old signpost, may guide the competent his- 
torian, while the casual reader is like an average wayfarer, 
who, unable to decipher it, stands bewildered as to the path 
to take. 

We estimate historians according to their ability to fill in 
the puzzle with fitting facts new or old. Great historians 
lay bare the purposes and ideals of peoples; they show us 
how persons who led them were controlled by or deflected 
the influences that impinged upon them—their failures or 
successes; and thereby they enable us to understand a little 
better the movement of humanity, of which we in our three- 
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score years and ten form an infinitesimal part. At times we 
turn to the historian to escape from our present world which 
is too much with us. Then for a while we forget the burden 
of our own day as we sit as onlookers at the arena, where 
before our age great men and the multitude of the unknown 
contended not without dust and heat. Or as realists we may 
seek to discover in the portrayal of things as they were the 
underlying causes which may be supposed not yet to have 
lost their potency. The genuine historian, a trained ob- 
server, sees more than most do of what was taking place; 
and if also by his possession of an educated imagination he 
tells the story in worthy style, he will create in the minds of 
his readers the effect of literature, and will impart to them, 
it may be hoped, a measure of the spirit of Wisdom which 
was thought to be imbued by Clio, the daughter of Memory. 


III 
THE PURSUIT OF BEAUTY 


It is a commonplace that Democracy has been provided 
with more tools than it knows how to use wisely. Illiteracy, 
to take the census returns in Canada, is lessening with each 
decade, and there are grounds for hoping that in time it 
will become a negligible factor in our communities. But 
among certain circles continuous jeremiads are being out- 
poured as to the failure of Democracy: it cannot distinguish 
the flatterer from the true patriot; it follows after the false 
gods, if indeed after any gods, of art; it is so deplorably 
faulty in judgment that it is seduced by them from the beau- 
tiful and the good. As an inevitable consequence of the 
almost universal accomplishment of being able to read and 
write, an unlimited supply of cheap and poor material is pro- 
vided by the press. Comic strips are a portent. Also in 
relief from the wearisome monotony of serving machinery, 
and to fill in the longer hours of leisure or unemployment, 
the moving-picture show and Hollywood, with all that these 
represent, supply unwholesome entertainment. 

But poor taste is not confined to those who have been re- 
cently emancipated from illiteracy; it is endemic also among 
that large and virtually uneducated class who, though living 
in material comfort, even in luxury, have never disciplined 
their minds to discern what is true, beautiful, and good. 
They also seek excitement restlessly in phantasmagoria pro- 
vided by well organized advertisement. 

We need not despair of Democracy. The day is not past 
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nor is the night at hand. Were one engaged as its advocate, 
one might reply that until recent years it had not access to 
high ideals of art, as they were reserved for the possession 
of exclusive classes to pursue and enjoy within a narrow 
circle: the hungry sheep looked up and were not fed. Edu- 
cation is a long, slow, but hopeful process. As never before, 
we know that it involves much more than the ability to read, 
write, count, absorb facts about nature and items of history ; 
more even than the knack of speaking foreign languages: 
it implies also the power of discrimination, of forming re- 
liable judgments on the highest concerns of human life. 
Therefore we must persistently and with good courage en- 
deavor to provide a completer education for the citizen. 
And thereby he will come into a better frame of mind, be 
more contented in a better world. None are so contented 
as those who enjoy simple things. But the enjoyment of 
simple things is, as a rule, the result of being taught to see 
what is veritably simple. It does not come by purchase; it 
is not an accompaniment of wealth. Happily also the raw 
material of manhood out of which these simplicities are de- 
veloped is not confined to any one class; it is found in both 
rich and poor. Another reason for hope is that taste, even 
for more intricate and subtle beauty, can be cultivated in all 
classes. This may be proved at any symphony concert. The 
first gallery may be filled by the well-to-do and by those 
who think that they ought to be there; the top galleries are 
crowded by those who come because they enjoy following 
the movements of players and instruments, and are thrilled 
by the motives and harmonies. But it would of course be 
a profound misjudgment to conclude that excellent taste is 
not to be found in the first gallery, and to overlook the fact 
that the concert is an effective means of education for most 
of those who patronize it. Since artistic capacity may ap- 
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pear anywhere, the human mind or emotion when exposed 
to the influence of the best may be expected to respond well 
on the average. In art as in religion our optimism remem- 
bers that “some who came to scoff remained to pray.” 

It cannot be successfully maintained that there has been 
a deterioration in standards of beauty under Democracy. 
The Victorian period was no golden age in respect of either 
art or religion. Even those select orders which had the 
privileges of higher education did not make as much out 
of them as might have been expected. Nor will our own 
era become a golden age for our descendants. In fact history 
shows us that the idea of a golden age is illusory. The 
Greeks put it in the past; the Hebrews in the future. The 
best that we can hope for is that the people of our time may 
enjoy in increasing numbers and in fuller measure the bless- 
ings that come from the pursuit of beauty. Moreover 
these blessings are to be found more in the pursuit than 
in the attainment of final standards, more in the discipline 
of the spirit than in external forms. Yet there have been 
periods in which beauty in some of its phases was more 
richly and purely shed abroad among the people than it is 
today. Those periods are classic in the meaning assigned 
to the word in a former lecture. An authority has said: 
“But for ancient Greece, the art of Europe would today 
be on much the same level as the fantastic and degraded 
art of India. And but for the continued influence of Greek 
art, that of Europe would continually be in danger of drift- 
ing into chaotic extravagance.’*. To them and to all others, 
who have left landmarks of attainment in art which will 
never be obliterated because they are so high, we must turn 
for ideals, even though we will devise new forms for our- 
selves. The creations of genius in the case of individuals or 
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peoples are a permanent possession for the world, in the 
sense that what they have left becomes a renewable stimu- 
lus to their successors. In art as in morals “the primal 
virtues shine aloft like stars,” and there are men to whom 
and periods to which we return for the rediscovery of those 
primacies. Art is manifold; beauty is the quality that is 
unfolded in each of its flowerings. Some pursue it in paint- 
ing, some in sculpture, some in music, some in poetry, some 
fortunate souls in all these manifestations. The Greek 
world flowered in the plastic arts, in architecture and in 
poetry; the mediaeval in painting, in architecture, and in 
poetry; the modern, while not deficient in these, has added 
to them in unsurpassed measure the glory of music. In 
regard to the fine art of morals, for in some respects morals 
are an aspect of practical beauty, we do not need to look 
back to any past age to furnish higher and more widespread 
attainment of common virtues; and that notwithstanding 
the present outbreak of selfish nationalism. Simple human 
virtue has become the ideal in conduct of more people than 
ever before. 

Those concerned with education, therefore, are more in- 
tent than formerly on considering how richer interests may 
be provided for our communities, how life may be given 
fuller satisfactions, how the greatest number may be placed 
in a position to enjoy what is opened up to them now that 
the tools for education have been put into their hands. The 
use of the radio and the movie, so influential with such a 
vast multitude, shows once again that the inventions of 
science are in themselves no guarantee that we shall be a 
more cultured world in the future. The unbounded opti- 
mism of a generation ago has been chastened. A quotation 
in the daily press from a recent address by a well known 
American sounds like an echo of an outgrown age: “Through 
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science the world will be made anew during the next fifty 
years, just as it was remade during the past fifty:years. <)hee 
Even modern languages are impractical for Americans.” In 
this pronouncement the speaker implied that the chief aim 
of life is the pursuit of pleasure, and he seems to assume 
that this aim will be subserved chiefly by science, or by its 
applications in this, as he admits, “almost too practical 
world.” The pleasure apparently will consist in the thrills 
that may come from the applications of science in a practical 
world. Some will get their thrill from one kind of movie, 
some from another kind; these will be swept away on the 
magnificent strains of ‘“‘Parsifal,’”’ while their neighbors purr 
in satisfaction just in patronizing a high art which they do 
not understand. Such thrills can no longer be classified as 
good or bad, high or low; they are simply different. 

This hypothesis, if acted upon in another field, may lead 
not to more enduring satisfaction but to self-destruction. 
If there is no moral purpose to regulate the applications of 
science, why may it not be found more efficient in devising 
death-dealing instruments of war than pleasurable thrills, 
unless indeed war itself come to be regarded as a pleasur- 
able thrill? The weapons made by applied science and 
used by raging nations failed by only a small margin, it 
would appear, to destroy civilization. If another war should 
come, science will have given the world such fiendish con- 
trivances and poisonous gases, that ruin will be dealt out 
wholesale to cities and countryside alike. Science in itself 
guarantees nothing as to progress. The view that it does 
so is based largely on the biological doctrine of evolution, 
itself a hypothesis, probable indeed as an explanation of the 
movement of physical life, but gratuitously transferred to 
morals and history. 


Indeed to identify ‘“‘science” with its practical applications 
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is to degrade the term. Science is an activity of the mind 
which makes decisions within certain limits as between the 
true and the false. In investigating the laws of nature, in 
order to discover how things truly are and how they happen, 
most men of science also appreciate that some things are 
beautiful and some things ugly; and as they contemplate 
the world of human beings they pronounce some actions to 
be good, others to be bad. Moreover they realize that 
in their judgments as to what is beautiful and what is ugly, 
what is good and what is bad, they must get wide circles to 
agree with them, though such agreement may not be so 
universal as in the case of the truth of a scientific hypothesis, 
because in the former the subjective element is larger than 
in the latter. But reasonable persons act upon the belief, 
confirmed by experience, that by their very nature truth pre- 
vails over error, beauty makes inroads on ugliness, and 
goodness devitalizes evil. 

Our efforts must, therefore, be directed persistently and 
unweariedly to replace higher standards of beauty for lower 
in our democracies. Individually we may not be able to ac- 
complish a great deal, but it is essential that all those who 
believe in the promotion of the true, the beautiful, and the 
good, should gather their forces behind efforts in their com- 
munity for the creation of taste and more rational enjoyment 
by the people. Each nation preserves, usually at its capital, 
standards of measurement, weight, and value. ‘They are 
not brought out for frequent inspection; they are kept in 
reserve. While the comparison is not quite adequate, the 
nation has centers also where standards of culture are main- 
tained—universities, museums, art galleries, libraries, con- 
servatories of music, and learned societies—and from them 
they are proclaimed abroad. In season and out of season 
the best in knowledge and in art is disseminated from these 
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sources of light and leading, in the confident assurance that 
what is inferior will gradually yield to the ideals that have 
been approved by the cultivated mind of the world. 

One would be a pessimist if one did not believe that it is 
possible to create a widespread desire for better things in 
art as in morals, and for higher integrity of mind. There is, 
it seems to me, a distinct improvement in the quality of 
the pictures and music in the homes of the people. Granted 
that some of the credit for this goes to the resistless move- 
ment of standardization, yet the process is bringing more 
people within the range of better influences. There is much 
chaff as the harvest is threshed, but also there is in the 
winnowing a better quality of grain and more of it than 
there used to be. 

It is probable that on this continent there is relatively 
less enjoyment of poetry and of good literature than in 
Europe. While we have magnificent libraries we have 
fewer and poorer bookshops. ‘There are fewer readers of 
what used to be called belles lettres, polite or elegant lit- 
erature, in fact literature as a fine art. This is an old criti- 
cism of American civilization. One of the first to empha- 
size it was the apostle of “sweetness and light,’ Matthew 
Arnold. Not the least curious of his experiences was his 
adventure in coming to the United States to give a series 
of lectures on the appreciation of literature, which proved 
to be partially ineffective because he was inaudible to many 
listeners, as still today some English lecturers are; though 
both to England and to America the oddest sight must have 
been Andrew Carnegie, later the author of Democracy 
Triumphant, acting as his hierophant. Not that Mr. Car- 
negie was himself what Arnold dubbed a “‘philistine,” for 
he was a great reader even of poetry, and showed his faith 
in books by his benefactions for the creation of libraries; 
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but as Carnegie’s biographer says: ‘‘What was likely to 
be Arnold’s attitude towards an American who knew not 
Greek, and who lived in a medium so unsympathetic as 
pig iron?” 

If our appreciation of poetry is less than that in Europe, 
this is partly due to those who have taught it. There have 
not been enough teachers who themselves enjoyed liter- 
ature. ‘To convey an impression of its beauty and inner 
meaning is much more difficult than to discuss words and to 
trace parallels. The vitality of all great literature consists 
both in the beauty of its form and in the appeal, clothed in 
harmonious words and sharpened by insight, to universal 
human emotion. Sometimes as we have listened to a teacher 
expounding with minute accuracy but without appreciation 
or sense of form the structure of a poem, we have been made 
to doubt whether the indwelling spirit that gives vitality to 
literature has been understood by the expounder. Not the 
least important factor in the interpretation of literature 
is the ability to read it well, an accomplishment which has 
been too much neglected in our educational process. Alfred 
Croiset says that in the method of education followed in the 
French University scientific rigor is tempered by finesse, 
“that is to say sometimes taste, sometimes psychological 
understanding, sometimes a certain delicate intuition which 
warns one of the point where pure logic loses its rights.” 
The French are good readers; they have cultivated style 
in outward expression. In intellectual judgments Anglo- 
Saxons may be fully as reliable as the French, but in judg- 
ments involving taste, the latter are on the average superior. 
For the French the form is almost as important as the 
thought itself; they regard ability to clarify as essential 
to the understanding of the idea. Clarifying indeed may be 
overdone to the extent of rendering in too persuasive terms 
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ideas that may be thin or false. But far more harm comes 
from mystifying hearers in clouds of words. In public pol- 
icies how often counsels are darkened by masses of plati- 
tudes which would soon dissolve if shot through by some 
clear dry light. 

The sense of beauty is more universal than the possession 
of the good judgment as to what is beautiful in any particu- 
lar instance, which we call taste; because taste is the out- 
come of educated capacity, and very few have had the oppor- 
tunity for this education. Taste is not a logical process, 
but has in it something of direct apprehension, which how- 
ever must be cultivated by being exercised upon objects 
that will call forth the highest power of appreciation latent 
in the endowment of the individual. Taste was recently de- 
fined by an art critic as “‘the power of enjoying life as it is 
revealed in works of art’; and he went on to say that 
‘pleasure in reminders of agreeable things has nothing what- 
soever to do with taste . . . the main difference between 
the attitude of people who love art today and the attitude 
of people who liked art in the last generation being that now 
they get their feeling straight from the picture, whereas 
they got their feeling then by thinking of something else 
that came into their minds as the result of looking at the 
picture.” This seems to me to be an incorrect judgment 
both as to the different attitudes of the present and the past 
in their enjoyment of works of art, and also as to what con- 
stitutes taste. Indeed such a view would mean that soon 
we should have no standards of taste; it leaves out of ac- 
count the intellectual element which is essential to it. Even 
those who enjoy the most modern art are not so insulated 
that they do not absorb impressions through the atmosphere 
of past experience. Line and color and sound remain mere 
sense impressions unless they are interpreted by insight 
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based on intelligible relations. This is obvious in the case of 
poetry, possibly the greatest of the fine arts, for unless 
we have had understanding of the struggle of human life, 
of its tragedy, its humor, its victory, we are not qualified 
to appreciate its beauty in literature. Poetry has its forms 
just as any other fine art, but also it has its classic embodi- 
ments of human thought and emotion in these forms. So 
have painting and sculpture both form and content, the en- 
joyment of which does not depend solely upon the sen- 
sation that comes straight from the picture. Unless people 
have enjoyed the scenery of mountains, oceans, and the 
cultivated country-side, they will find little pleasure in the 
symbolic lines and colors of modern impressionism in land- 
scape. It therefore becomes a question whether these, or 
more universally accepted forms, recall most vividly in 
tranquillity the emotion which is part of the enjoyment in 
the exercise of taste. We cannot divorce intelligence from 
emotion, nor dissolve artistic beauty into sense impressions. 
Carlyle’s definition seems to me to be far nearer the truth: 
“Taste, if it means anything but a paltry connoisseurship, 
must mean a general susceptibility to truth and nobleness: 
a sense to discern, and a heart to love and reverence all 
beauty, order, goodness, wheresoever and in whatsoever 
forms and accompaniments they are to be seen.” 

It is therefore essential to the acquiring of taste that we 
store our minds and enrich our memories with whatsoever 
things have been approved by the judgment of the ages in 
respect of the true, the beautiful, and the good. This does 
not paralyze modern creative effort; it rather prepares it 
for its own transmission as well as stimulates present orig- 
inality. Amid that which is conventional and suited to the 
day, only the dominant harmonies prevailing over the dis- 
sonance of clashing conceptions will be permanently satis- 
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fying. Beauty, being of the spirit of man, is measurable in 
terms of response to the truth and nobility of human life 
and the sphere in which it is set. 

That the pursuit of Beauty is an essential factor in the 
education of the complete citizen, has not long since been 
magnificently set forth in The Testament of Beauty by the 
late Robert Bridges, poet-laureate of England. No poem 
in recent years in English has been received with greater 
acclaim. The London Times said that “Bridges was as 
much a match for his age as Milton was for his.”’ Like 
The Prelude of Wordsworth this poem is almost a philo- 
sophic treatise on education, the last will and testament of 
a poet written in his old age. Educated in modern science 
he has pondered long over its theories and its trend, and 
testifies that “it is only as a result of the liberating force of 
the scientific spirit that Beauty has begun to vindicate its 
place in the trinity of the absolute values—truth, goodness, 
’ His poem is “the testimony of Beauty, the 
witness borne by Beauty to the truth that reality is good.” 

The poem is difficult, its rhythms are unfamiliar, many 
words occur with unusual signification, and the spelling often 
seems fantastic; but the course of its thought proceeds in 
calm and measured exposition, and is often illuminated by 
passages of matchless beauty. Mr. De Sélincourt, profes- 
sor of poetry at Oxford, wrote: “If I ventured to advise 
those about to enter that most responsible of all professions, 
the profession of a teacher, I would say: Lay aside, if only for 
a moment, your statistics of child fatigue and your manuals 
of psycho-analysis and read The Testament of Beauty.” 

We may then turn briefly to this poem. Bridges believes 
that 


and beauty.’ 


all promise of spiritual advancement 
lieth in two things, good disposition and... 
right education. 


The Pursuit of Beauty Bis 


Therefore it is all important that from its earliest days a 
child should be surrounded by what is best: 


a child well-bred 
in good environment, so soon as he is aware 
of personality, wil know and think himself 
a virtuous being and instinctivly, in the proud 
realization of Self common to all animals, 
becometh to be his own ideal, a such-a-one 
as would wiLt and po this (saith he) and never do thatt, 
refraining there from shame, consenting here for love, 
winning new beauty of soul from the embrace of beauty, 
and strength by practised combat against folly and wrong, 
to perfect as he may his idea of himself. (IV, 628-638) 


ther is nought in all his nurtur of more intrinsic need 
than is the food of Beauty. (IV, 643-4) 


But while the intellectual faculty is yet unborn, 
spiritual things to children are even as Music is, 

thatt firstborn pleasur of animal conscience that now 
hath for its human honour its origin forgot; 

the which a child absorbeth readily and without thought, 
tho’ in after years, if thatt initiation hav lack’d, 

scarce can a man by grammar come at the elements. 


(IV, 674-80) 


The environment continues to be in later life a moulding 
factor for the education of society in appreciation of the 
beautiful : 


Well might we ask what Beauty ever coud liv or thrive 
in our crowded democracy under governance 

of such politic fancy as a farmer would show 

who cultivated weeds in hope of good harvest: 

and yet hath modern cultur enrich’d a wasting soil; 
Science comforting man’s animal poverty 

and leisuring his toil, hath humanized manners 

and social temper, and now above her globe-spredd net 
of speeded intercourse hath outrun all magic, 

and disclosing the secrecy of the reticent air 

hath woven a seamless web of invisible strands 
spiriting the dumb inane with the quick matter of life: 
Now music’s prison’d raptur and the drown’d voice of truth 
mantled in light’s velocity, over land and sea 


Shi 
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are omnipresent, speaking aloud to every ear, 

into every heart and home their unhinder’d message, 
the body and soul of Universal Brotherhood; 
whereby war faln from savagery to fratricide, 

from a trumpeting vainglory to a crying shame, 
stalketh now with blasting curse branded on its brow. 


(I, 717-36) 


The poet therefore has hope for Democracy in that Science 
has called to its aid the instruments whereby music and 
beauty may be brought into its intimate life through the com- 
mand of the pathway of the air. 

But what is Beauty ? and what is Art? 


Beauty is the highest of all these occult influences, 
the quality of appearances that thru’ the sense 
wakeneth spiritual emotion in the mind of man: 
And Art, as it createth new forms of beauty, 
awakeneth new ideas that advance the spirit 

in the life of Reason to the wisdom of God. 


(II, 842-48) 


and again: 


Art is the true and happy science of the soul, 
exploring nature for spiritual influences, 

as doth physical science for comforting powers, 
advancing so to a sure knowledge with like progress: 
but lovers who thereto look for expression of truth 
hav great need to remember that no plastic Art, 

tho’ it create ideals noble as are the forms 

that Pheidias wrought, can ever elude or wholly escape 
its earthly medium; nor in its adumbrations 

reach thatt detach’d suprasensuous vision, whereto 
Poetry and Music soar, nor dive down in the mine 
where cold philosophy diggeth her fiery jewels— 

or only by rare magic may it sometimes escape. 


(III, 1058-70) 


Therefore: 


as Beauty is all with Spirit twined, 
so all obscenity is akin to the ugliness 
which Art would outlaw; whence cometh that tinsel honour 
and mimicry of beauty which is the attire of vice. 


(III, 1119-22) 


The Pursuit of Beauty oo 
And: 


Verily by Beauty it is that we come at wispoM, 
yet not by Reason at Beauty. (IV, 1305-6) 


This noble poem, the fruit of long meditation upon life, and 
life too in the full brightness of the scientific thought of these 
latter days, this recent, profound and beautiful creation of 
our modern culture, calls to the men of our time to follow 
Beauty and so let her lead them into truth: 


Man’s happiness, his flaunting honey’d flower of soul, 
is his loving response to the wealth of Nature. 

Beauty is the prime motiv of all his excellence, 

his aim and peaceful purpose. (I, 120-3) 


Hitherto we have been considering the development of 
taste and the enjoyment of beauty in respect of what may 
appeal to comparatively few in our communities. While 
these are found in all ranks their number is relatively small. 
Are we then to do nothing for the masses of the people? 
This question is all the more insistent because of the rapid 
displacement of manual labor by machinery and the immi- 
nent increase in hours of leisure. Portents, with some sub- 
stantial nucleus, have been called up by the calculations and 
the imagination of the technocrats; whether they are as 
ominous as they seem, and whether or not we agree with the 
conclusions and remedies, the fact remains that society must 
educate itself for the use of greater leisure. At once we 
ask whether the scope for employment must not be much 
enlarged. There are many other things at which men can 
work than in providing food, clothing, houses, and means 
of transportation. There is the vast realm of the beautiful 
on which more thought and energy might be put, resulting in 
richer and more satisfying life. 

One thinks hopefully of the cultural effect that is being 
produced on increasing numbers of people by the widespread 
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custom of spending vacations amid pleasant surroundings of 
nature. Children of all grades in society have holidays in 
the finer parts of the country where they unconsciously store 
up in memory scenes of beauty, which give cultural tone to 
the soul, and, afterwards, as they turn over the pages of their 
memory, they will in retrospect pass many a pleasant hour. 

Travel in later life may or may not stimulate and satisfy 
taste for the beautiful. Those who seek their pleasure in 
the stupendous floating hotels that transport men and women 
during the winter months across warm oceans and touch for 
a few hours at busy seaports, find in their travel hardly more 
than long drawn-out occasions for such entertainment or 
excitement as they are accustomed to in their luxurious 
round of life at home. Alternate excitement and ennui are 
not a favorable atmosphere through which to absorb the 
ideals of beauty, which take kaleidoscopic shapes as tourists 
glide over the oceans and past far-away lands. Rush of any 
kind blurs the delicate shades and shapes of natural scenery. 
The value of the automobile has, therefore, been discounted 
by some as an instrument for popular education in apprecia- 
tion of the beauty of the countryside. Even from such a 
conservative country as England there comes the alarmed 
query whether this speeding machine is not defiling the old 
English landscape, and destroying the once popular habit 
of tramping its country lanes and getting to know its beau- 
ties intimately. To offset this the automobile has brought 
many of the most beautiful districts of wide and far-flung 
countries within the range of a large number of those who 
delight in natural scenery. 

The walking parties of my student days were a real as 
well as a delightful element in my education. One can never 
forget the joys of morning, noon, and evening beside the 
brawling streams of Thuringia; the climb up and the view 
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from the Brocken; a perfect summer day on the slopes and 
the summit of the Rigi; an early excursion up an Alpine 
valley with the line of the rising sun creeping from the 
utmost peaks down into the depths; a road by Scottish 
loch or English lake; a path over mountains clothed in pur- 
ple heather, and the silence on the summit crowning a sea 
of billowing ranges now enveloped in cloud, now lightly 
brushed by wisps of mist. 

Fortunate are the men and women who have their home 
in a beautiful land. Surely beyond others those who have 
spent their lives in Greece, Italy, Switzerland, France, in 
cultivated England, or rugged Scotland have had their spirit 
attuned to natural beauty which is never changed by the 
changing taste of mankind, and refined to an instinctive piety 
which will make them less susceptible than others to being 
vulgarized by what is material in civilization. 

But we also on this continent have our settings of natural 
grandeur and of pastoral charm. We recall with delight 
images of sylvan beauty, cultivated meadows backed by 
hills of gentle contour, vivified by sparkling streams wind- 
ing among elms; of the blue sea dotted by sails under masses 
of white cloud against an azure sky; of wave advancing on 
wave and breaking in foam on reefs, or tumbling for miles 
on beaches of glistening sand; of lakes gleaming through 
woods and finely toned rocks; of majestic rivers made human 
by homes along the banks; of prairies spreading afar 
in a sea of golden grain; of mountains equally sublime by 
day, as their snow-clad peaks pierce the blue, and towards 
nightfall, as the rays of the departing sun irradiate and 
glorify the empurpled fastnesses of the mighty range. If 
we have eyes to see and hearts to feel we can satisfy our 
sense of natural beauty in our own homelands, and find our 
world an unending source of joy that never stales nor cloys. 
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But how poorly we have cultivated our noble heritage. 
How barren our world will become if its end will have been 
reached when it has been glutted with factories. Already 
machinery has driven beauty away from many a countryside 
and town; and it is to be restored, if it has not been irre- 
trievably lost, only by the skill and taste of man’s own loving 
toil. Buildings which may be effective for farm purposes, 
but desolating in their ugliness, so often disfigure the land- 
scape. The farmer may reply that he is too busy to waste 
energy on frills. But a pleasant homestead is not frill; in 
it he spends most of his days; and bad taste is not always 
due to poverty, nor untidiness to overwork. A little imagi- 
nation in the make-up of buildings, in the setting out of 
trees and flowers, and in the orderly arrangement of things 
put where they ought to be, adds human value to the posses- 
sion and heightens its worth in the sight of the passer-by. 
When this depression is over, a pleasant farm may prove to 
be worth more to a neighborhood than a rise in the price of 
wheat or hogs. The value of the amenities of life is to be 
estimated not in dollars and cents, but in the abiding and 
satisfying contentment which is essential enrichment. 

Nor have we been much more successful in the education 
of our people who live in cities. In America there is no lack 
of examples of great architecture; indeed no other country 
surpasses it in the manifestation of this art and applied 
science; but too often their effect has been spoiled by their 
setting, and the idea of city-planning has come too late to 
save its full value to the community. Our cities have grown 
as a rule in response to the pressure of traffic, though in 
some cases this pressure has turned into a blessing as it 
has demanded wide thoroughfares to be driven across older 
streets, which then may be lined with consistently designed 
and impressive buildings. So often great opportunities have 
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been wasted. I never walk along Riverside Drive in New 
York without regretting that the magnificent bank of the 
Hudson has not been used to better advantage, for surely 
with some foresight and a little imagination it might have 
been made into a city highway unsurpassed for outlook in 
the world. 

Not a few modern cities are superior in town-planning to 
any in the ancient world. Paris, Edinburgh, Washington 
have never been outdone in beauty by the best in any age. 
The effect of these cities on their inhabitants can only be 
surmised ; but it is surely reasonable to say that there is some 
connection between the transmitted impressiveness of the 
older cities and the culture of their homes: the charm of 
Oxford is not found exclusively within the halls of its col- 
leges. 

Many of our cities owe their improvement to the urging 
of a few enthusiastic citizens who have had a vision of 
the city beautiful, and by long continued effort have educated 
their democracy into an acceptance of the slight burdens 
that the provision of civic amenities entails. It is now 
admitted that playgrounds are necessary for children and 
open spaces for the physical well-being of adults; but we 
must go far beyond this. The city of the future will have 
more beautified places of resort such as parks and public 
gardens, in which people may wander at will, refresh their 
spirits in quietness, and enjoy the charm which man’s art has 
drawn from nature. What an incalculable boon are large 
botanical gardens combining opportunity for knowledge 
and rest, affording average folk a place to which they may 
withdraw from the fever and the fret of the busy city, roam 
in peacefulness among trees and flowers, and sit on green 
grass beside rippling waters. Along with this source of re- 
freshment are to be ranked the other public centers for 
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purifying and elevating the mind and emotions of the people 
—museums of every kind, picture galleries, and halls for 
music and other arts. In some European cities there are 
municipal halls provided with organs; and recitals of or- 
chestral music and choir-singing are placed within the range 
of the ordinary citizen. We have still an unrealized ideal 
lying ahead. 

Since writing the foregoing I have been fortunate in 
reading in Andrew Carnegie’s Life an extract from the 
letter in which he made a gift that amounted to four million 
dollars to his native town of Dunfermline: ‘“‘Gentlemen of 
the Commission, the Trust Deed, of which this may be con- 
sidered explanatory, transfers to you Pittencrieff Park and 
Glen, and two million five hundred thousand dollars in five 
percent bonds, giving you an annual revenue of Twenty-five 
thousand pounds, all to be used in attempts to bring into the 
monotonous lives of the toiling masses of Dunfermline more 
of sweetness and light; to give to them— especially the 
young—some charm, some happiness, some elevating con- 
ditions of life which residence elsewhere would have denied; 
that the child of my native town, looking back in after years, 
however far from home it may have roamed, will feel that 
simply by virtue of being such, life has been made happier 
and better. If this be the fruit of your labors, you will have 
succeeded; if not, you will have failed.”* The results in 
Dunfermline as described by his biographer would have 
gratified the sympathy and justified the vision of the bene- 
factor. 

Short though the pilgrimage of even a generation is, it 
is possible during its course to work great change, for good 
or for evil, upon that portion of the face of the earth which 
it may occupy. Damage has been done to some scenes of 
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natural beauty which is beyond retrieval, but with rising 
culture there has developed an increasing sense, on the part 
of the public, that it has a duty, both to its own generation 
and to those who come after, to preserve and enhance what 
is beautiful in our environment. We live in hope that our 
successors will find that they have been served heirs to a 
lovelier and therefore happier world than ours. 


IV 
RELIGION 


At first sight it may seem strange to include religion in the 
factors which go to the making of the citizen on this conti- 
nent. In the United States there is no official recognition by 
the State of any Church or Churches. The Law acknowl- 
edges their right to frame and modify their creed and to 
hold property on that basis, but the process of seculariza- 
tion has gone so far that in state schools and universities 
even rudimentary instruction in subjects dealing with re- 
ligion is not permitted. There are curious inconsistencies, 
as, for example, that official gatherings of state institutions 
are often opened with prayer, though their youth are kept 
insulated from official religious influence. On the other 
hand it might be maintained with some reason that organ- 
ized religion is actually more potent in America than in 
Europe, and that except in a few countries secularization has 
gone further there than here. That religion has always 
been and still is a strong factor in the life of the American 
people cannot be denied, especially in the sections deriving 
from the original stocks, though many of the descendants 
of later immigrations also have remained as true to the 
religions which their fathers brought with them as have 
those left behind in Europe. 

Reviewing civilization as a whole it may be concluded that 
Religion, if not an essential element in it, has been a very 
common one; and that hitherto it has almost always entered 
into the culture of any people that has been profound and 
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permanent. But before proceeding to enlarge upon this 
afirmation I must define what I mean by Religion. In my 
judgment it involves belief in an order above, within, and 
sustaining the present visible phase of life, and constituting 
the reality of ideals of the true, the beautiful, and the good. 
Further, this belief involves that those who hold it should 
endeavor to conduct their lives in such a way as to realize 
these ideals in the highest possible measure. I make another 
statement in which some will not follow me, that belief in 
such an ideal order is dependent upon the existence of a 
Divine Being whose eternal Person is the source and sup- 
port of it. This has been expressed by Bridges in The 
Testament of Beauty thus, when he says that our love of 
wisdom and of beauty will lead us to 
joyful obedience 

with reverence to’ard the omnificent Creator 

and First Cause, whose Being is thatt beauty and wisdom 

which is to be apprehended only and only approach’d 

by right understanding of his creation, and found 

in thatt habit of faith which some thinkers hav styled 

The Life of Reason; and this only true bond of love 

and reasonable relation (if relation ther be) 

*twixt creature and creator, man and nature’s God, 


the which we call Religion——is fundamental. 
(IV, 1082-1091) 


It is almost needless to remark that there are and always 
have been thinkers of high quality who do not believe in a 
personal God, and yet who maintain the most exalted moral 
ideals. They may regard Duty as a “stern lawgiver,”’ but 
they do not see her “‘wear the Godhead’s most benignant 
grace”; nor do they admit that natural laws “weave for 
God the garment thou seest Him by.” Moreover there are 
millions, such as the followers of Buddha, who have inher- 
ited an enduring and a comforting religion though without 
a personal deity at its heart. But Buddhism has not taken 
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hold on western civilization, and philosophy rather than 
religion is the term I would use of the activity of the think- 
ers to whom I have referred. My purpose is not to enter 
upon a broad discussion of Religion, but to keep in view its 
place in the making of a citizen of the western world. 

Here, however, I may be challenged as to my definition 
of what in the western mind constitutes religion, by those 
who are applying the term to the attitude of the Russians to 
their social experiment and industrial Plan. Recently Lord 
Passfield, better known as Sydney Webb, said that “‘he was 
inclined to think that here was the emergence not only of 
a new civilization but of a new religion, a religion amazingly 
like the religion of humanity identified with the name of 
Auguste Comte.” Also Professor Arnold Toynbee has 
recently said: ‘For the Russian Communist Party member, 
his Communism is a religion. At least, it is a Cause to which 
he devotes his life; it is a view of life which embraces every 
side of life and inspires every social and almost every per- 
sonal activity; and it is a way of life for which he feels such 
enthusiasm that he cannot be happy unless he is propagating 
it to the ends of the earth and trying to convert the whole 
of mankind to it. And if that isn’t a religion, I do not know 
what the word religion means. . . . And unless you grasp 
the fact that Russian Communism is a religion of a kind, you 
will not be able to understand ‘The Anti-God Campaign.’ ” 
Having officially deposed the old religion they have sub- 
stituted the new order of the State as its surrogate, calling 
a new creation into being to redress the balance of 
the former world of superstition, which they assert re- 
ligion always is. They have been fired by the idea of the 
Plan; it has become to them an almost mystical ideal; 
the hope of its realization has swept with emotional 
effect over the nation, and average folk have such faith in 
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its successful outcome that they are willing to make the 
utmost sacrifice in order to bring it in triumphantly. Sim- 
ilarly in regard to the ideal of Fascism. Its adherents have 
confessedly found in what has been offered them something 
to which they may devote their energies so completely that 
the individual loses his own aims in the mass, and throws 
himself into it both for protection against an evil social 
order, and for fellowship in mass emotion and purposes. 
The freedom of the individual thinker or idealist has be- 
come of no account; it is almost sublimated into the author- 
ity of the order. 

But it is a misuse of terms to call this devotion to a plan 
a religion. The early Christians, it is true, had such utter 
devotion to their Cause that they soon became a conquering 
force in the world; but that Cause was professedly the 
establishment of the Kingdom of God which was to come 
in with power as their world-age passed away. The very 
essence of it was that it was a new supernatural order, and 
that what mattered was the realization of eternal values, 
which were indeed manifested to some degree within the 
social life of their communities, but only as an earnest of 
what was to appear when the new Day would dawn and the 
glory of the full Reign would break upon them. 

The new Russian experiment has so stirred the imagina- 
tion and hopes of the youth that one is lost in amazement 
at the way in which millions of uneducated people have 
been bent to the will of their leaders to carry out even 
partially their five-year Plan. But the effort seems to con- 
centrate itself so completely upon the securing of better in- 
dustrial conditions as to let them fill the whole human 
outlook. Religion, however, bids men lift their eyes some- 
times from the earth, and even while their gaze is upon 
their work and their hands are busy, to keep in their hearts 
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the song of the invisible choir, the music of the spheres. At 
present the Russian ruling class are determined to dispense 
with religion. What the result of the attainment of such an 
utterly industrialized society will be, it is futile to prophesy. 
Doubtless many human virtues will exist in a nation which ts 
devoting itself on a large scale to cooperative effort; but to 
banish religion can hardly fail to atrophy the spiritual char- 
acter of the people. Hitherto civilizations with a high grade 
of culture have had some place for religion. As to whether 
Russia will return out of her agony and travail to the spir- 
itual and bring forth a new quality of culture it is idle to 
speculate. 

But some may reply that in all ages civilizations have 
been materialistic, and that most governments and peoples 
have been absorbed in selfish aggrandizement. All around 
us is Realpolitik, policies determined by the frankest self- 
interest, nationalism expressing itself in utter indifference 
to others, the Orient having gone to school to the western 
world to learn lessons in rapacity. In our industrial and 
social order, we are told, the selfishness of an acquisitive 
system surpasses that of the Russians, who at least lose 
themselves in order to find a better distribution of the means 
of living, and who toil hard for their subsistence. In all 
this there may be some truth. Support is lent to it by those 
among us who in frantic fear appeal selfishly to religion 
to save the world from its present industrial disorder; and 
by those who practically meet Russia on its own materi- 
alistic basis, grounding their hope for the failure of the 
great experiment on the reassertion by the individual of 
the desire of possession, and on the likelihood of the bricks 
cracking under the strain of the sacrifice demanded. 

There is, however, this difference between western civili- 
zation and Russian; from the latter religion is excluded, in 
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openly challenge the materialism of public or private policy ; 
and it is a vital nucleus of great power; it is an essential 
element in the culture as apart from the external civilization 
of the nation. While it cannot be maintained successfully 
that religion is always and solely the source of the moral 
force in a community, if its voice should be drowned with- 
out hope of recovery, there would be little reason for ex- 
pecting that a healthy judgment would long survive among 
the people. And religious faith depends, if not in individual 
cases yet by and large, upon institutional expression in 
churches, just as the promotion of knowledge and beauty 
depends upon the maintenance of schools, universities, mu- 
seums, and galleries with their staffs. The extinction of 
organized religion would be followed by dark ages dis- 
astrous for culture, which is the soul of civilization, though 
in the murk and the gloom there might be a sufficient num- 
ber of individuals in whom the spiritual would still shine 
strongly enough to allow the world, under their lead, in time 
to grope its way back into daylight. 

In the greatest periods from which our culture has been 
derived religion has been a factor of much significance. I 
shall refer to the Greek, the Roman, the Mediaeval, and 
the Renaissance. 

“From the period during which Greek architecture was 
being built up to its maturity, say from the seventh century 
B.C. to the completion of the Parthenon in the fifth century 
B.C., the whole life of the Greek was coloured and dom- 
inated by his religion and its observances. . . . He himself 
was content to live in a poor house, so long as he had his 
market-place, his ceremonial theatre, and the glorious tem- 
ples of his gods. Moreover, to whatever depths the Athe- 
nians may have sunk in the time of St. Paul, in the heroic 
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days of Pericles they were remarkable for constancy of 
purpose and the steadfastness of their ideals. They stood 
on the ancient ways, and it never occurred to them to aban- 
don the tradition of their fathers, their business was to 
carry it forward to perfection.””* 

No finer representative of Roman civilization and culture 
at its highest can be found than Virgil. He gathered up in 
himself the noblest ideals of his day, was a fervent prophet 
of the empire as the guardian of the order of the world, 
felt deeply the sorrows of human kind, expressed in match- 
less form the purest aspirations of his age, and even in his 
own lifetime became the teacher of the rising generation, 
a place which he held in Western civilization for a thou- 
sand years, and from which even yet he has not been en- 
tirely dethroned. It is needless to remind you that the 
Aeneid, and the Georgics as well are religious poems. Vir- 
gil’s purpose is to show that the destiny of Rome has been 
determined for her by high Heaven, and that in the ob- 
servance of pietas, or loyalty to a divine order, and justitia, 
she will work out her purpose for mankind and bring in a 
golden age. If man goes about his labor in reverent per- 
formance of his duty to the gods, he will find that in spite of 
all its sorrows, hardships, and failures, his lot has been 
cast on a land that is the Lord’s and the fullness thereof. 
But Virgil also was burdened by the sin of his age and 
hoped for redemption from it. So much was his mind felt 
to be Christian by nature that St. Augustine held him to 
be a prophet of the Gentiles, and Dante approaching Virgil 
with reverence took him as his guide in everything but su- 
preme religious truth. 

Turning now to the Middle Ages: it is obvious that the 
most marvelous and original creation of architecture after 
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the days of Greece and Rome was that of the Gothic cathe- 
drals of France and England, beginning about the time of 
the earlier Renaissance in the eleventh or twelfth century, 
and coming to its height in those that followed. In the 
guilds of workmen there was glad freedom as they brought 
by their chisel out of the stone their own imaginings, and in 
unison fulfilled the one great purpose of erecting a glorious 
temple worthy of Him who inhabiteth eternity and yet 
stooped to redeem the children of men. 

We cannot linger upon the wonderful accomplishment of 
the Roman Church in subduing the pagan nations of central 
and northern Europe, and by its authority imposing upon 
their minds a sense of order, teaching that the moral law 
and that of nature are both of Divine origin. As we shall 
see this far-reaching principle, no less than its architecture, 
has greatly influenced our modern culture. 

The Renaissance was the Age of Invention and Discov- 
ery, and it has often been emphasized as also a revolt from 
authority, especially that of religion. But this may be 
overdone. That there was a revolt from authority is 
shown by the Reformation itself; in fact a new era in his- 
tory begins with the assertion by the individual of his right 
to approach God himself and to realize himself in response 
to the dictates of his own conscience; this conviction also 
found expression in national life. But the rise of the liberal 
spirit of Humanism was the most potent element in what 
is called the Renaissance. In one aspect it was a reassertion 
of the spirit which in paganism had gone forth to explore 
with zest and to find joy in the present world. ‘That this 
spirit, however, was not incompatible with religion is shown 
by the fact that among its leaders were Petrarch, Vittorino, 
Pico della Mirandola, Erasmus, Michelangelo, Raphael, 
and Leonardo da Vinci. These words of Professor Jebb, 
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himself one of the greatest of modern humanists, set forth 
the spirit of the Renaissance: “After centuries of intel- 
lectual poverty, men entered once more into possession of 
the poetry and the eloquence, the wisdom and the wit, be- 
queathed by ancient Greece and Rome. The period of 
this revival was one in which the general tone of morality 
was low; and cynicism, bred partly of abuses in the Church, 
had well nigh paralyzed the restraining power of religion. 
Some of the humanists were pagans, not as Seneca was but 
as Petronius Arbiter; and, far from suffering in public es- 
teem, enjoyed the applause of princes and prelates. Not 
a little that was odious or shameful occasionally marked 
their conduct and disfigured their writings. But it is hardly 
needful to observe that such exponents of humanism were 
in no way representative of its essence, or even of its in- 
evitable conditions in a corrupt age. .. . The German 
mind, earnest and intellectually practical, had not the 
Italian’s delight in beauty of literary style and form, still 
less his instinctive sympathy with the pagan spirit... . 
The first period of humanism in Germany presents a strongly 
marked character of its own, wholly different from the 
Italian. So far as concerns the main current of intellectual 
and literary interests, the German Renaissance is the Ref- 
ormation.””* 

No further evidence is needed in respect of the British 
attitude towards the Renaissance than the mention of the 
names of Colet, Sir Thomas More, Spenser, Milton, and 
George Buchanan. Religious freedom was breaking through 
the crust of ecclesiasticism, an adventurous spirit quicken- 
ing what it touched with new life. 

In our present world the remark is often made that by 
the process of enlightenment religion is gradually lessening 
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as an influence on the culture of the time. That is a state- 
ment which may be supported or challenged with a good 
deal of confidence on either side. One indubitable fact is 
that there is a far more widespread apprehension than for- 
merly of the distinction between religion and the institutions 
that promote it; also between religion and the traditions 
and doctrines which have been regarded as essential to its 
expression. Scientific hypotheses and methods are the most 
active constituent elements in the “intellectual climate” of 
today, and these the modern man breathes into his system, 
as his father absorbed other theories, dogmas, and methods 
from the circumambient medium of his day. This climate, 
however, has affected other forms of culture than religion. 
No idea has captivated the modern mind more completely 
than that of scientific research. Universities have been 
transformed by the application of scientific method. The 
sciences have been given the place of primacy; when psy- 
chology in the name of science makes wide claims, philoso- 
phy, that ancient mistress, is almost put on her defence; 
as for the humanities they need apologists; theology ap- 
pears to many to be an antique. Consequently the genera- 
tion who have been so completely exposed to the atmos- 
phere of science, and who breathe the optimism of discovery, 
have unconsciously assumed, in an uncritical frame of mind, 
that her methods and results are universally valid. But 
this self-confidence is on the wane, and while science has 
brought her critical method to bear upon religion, as upon 
every other domain, the result has been to clarify rather 
than to destroy. As Hoffding, the Danish philosopher, 
said: ‘‘The religious consciousness is always inclined to drag 
about with it traditions which have neither religious, in- 
tellectual, nor ethical significance, dead values which no hu- 
man being can really experience, but which it does not dare 
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to throw away, lest in their fall they should tear away some- 
thing more with them.” By the application of the valid 
method of scientific enquiry the religious consciousness has 
become more untrammeled. That in the educated world 
the nature of religion has become better understood intel- 
lectually can hardly be doubted; whether among average 
people religion is as powerful a motive as ever in conduct 
is a question which it is more difficult to answer, perhaps 
indeed it is unanswerable. The churches certainly have a 
strong hold upon all classes of society in the English-speak- 
ing world, and, in spite of the usual recurrent lamentations 
within and without, they do not seem to have lost their 
vitality. It is therefore important to consider briefly what 
the Church does for the making of the complete citizen. 
Just as the spirit of science, of beauty, of learning is em- 
bodied in institutions which propagate it and afford oppor- 
tunities for fellowship among those in whom the relevant 
spirit is a controlling influence, so the Church in principle 
is the universal fellowship of those who accept the Christian 
faith. But this is an ideal which has never been realized. 
Since the disruption of the sixteenth century, which we call 
the Reformation, the ideal has been less visible than be- 
fore. After that time national churches arose, but disintegra- 
tion went further as in almost all countries dissent appeared, 
and now in most European countries the divorce between 
Church and State has become so absolute that recognition 
has been refused by the State to any Church as being na- 
tional. In a few cases even public worship has been either 
disallowed or supervised, on the ground that the Church 
had been exercising inconvenient political influence. But 
in general, states have come to realize the difference be- 
tween the Church as an institution, which if it interferes in 
political affairs does so illegitimately, and as a society of 
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the faithful who may practise their religion in worship or 
fellowship. Almost universally it is accepted in western 
civilization that the individual citizen or group of citizens 
must have freedom for the exercise of religion. The State 
cannot justifiably lay claim to control all the activities of its 
citizens. There is a wide field besides religion in which it 
should not exercise jurisdiction, and into which it can only 
enter if it has reason to believe that the practice of the 
activities, promoted by the relevant societies, thwarts the 
end of the State, which is to regulate the community in such 
orderly fashion as to guarantee the citizen reasonable free- 
dom to work out his own salvation, material, intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual. 

Churches then are to be taken into account as one of 
the independent factors in the creation of the character of 
the citizen. But they are neither inclusive of all who have 
religious faith, nor are they solely religious associations. 
There are some devoutly religious persons who belong to no 
church; on the other hand many members of churches take 
no active part in them, just as many citizens do not, more 
is the pity, evince enough interest in the State to vote. Even 
for those, however, who become interested members of it, 
a church does more than provide a means of satisfying their 
devotional aspirations; it surrounds them also with an 
atmosphere in which their lives are unconsciously fashioned 
to traditional forms of conduct and thought. Inherited 
ideas are woven almost inextricably into faith; buildings 
and worship mould the aesthetic judgment; methods of 
conduct and moral opinions reproduce generation after 
generation a society like-minded in its outlook on life, 
against the authority of which it is very difficult for the 
average individual to assert himself. This is especially 
marked in such an historic institution as the Church of 
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England. It transmits a boundless store of conservative 
tradition, in which approximately half the nation has re- 
ceived its impression as it has moved within it from the days 
of childhood, and as a dominant social influence it has 
created an ethos distinctive of itself. It is very easy in Eng- 
land to distinguish the Anglican type of citizen from the 
Nonconformist. It is not that they differ in their funda- 
mental religious beliefs; in respect of these large sections 
of both types are not far apart: but the individuals move in 
different circles of society in which different outlooks on life 
open on different ways of conduct. In politics the Anglican 
is as a rule conservative, the Nonconformist liberal, radical, 
or labor; in morals the code of the Anglican is a well de- 
fined ‘‘good form’”’; that of dissent with a puritan tradition 
was once called “‘the Nonconformist conscience.”’ Essential 
Christian principles are so differently emphasized in both 
that they often issue in antagonisms. Also on this continent 
similar results prevail. Baptists, Episcopalians, Meth- 
odists, Presbyterians, Roman Catholics differ greatly in 
thought and conduct. There is no universal ethical opinion 
pervading all the ranks and classes of the churches. They 
do not speak with one voice. During the decades that pre- 
ceded the Civil War in the United States, the clergy of the 
South were able to furnish arguments out of Scripture for 
the defence of slavery in support of the slave-owners with 
whom they associated, and of a system on which they 
thought the welfare of their society depended. In the ex- 
ercise of private judgment it has never been difficult to 
justify practices and beliefs out of Holy Writ. Conserva- 
tive clergy will continue to preach quiescence and acceptance 
of the status quo; liberal clergy will advise a gradual modi- 
fication of hampering conditions; radical clergy will urge 
drastic and speedy reforms. On the relations of capital and 
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labor, prohibition, divorce there is no unison in theory or 
practice among the churches of America. Further, even 
in this democracy membership in churches, except in so far 
as it has been derived from those who brought their divi- 
sions from Britain or Europe into this country, is in gen- 
eral the mark of membership also in a certain grade or clique 
of society. 

But in spite of these obvious differences the Churches 
have inculcated in the citizen who belongs to them some 
powerful regulative principles. In the first place they have 
insisted that morality has a divine sanction, and they have 
transmitted the core of that morality from its Christian be- 
ginnings. Indeed it was of earlier origin. Christian moral- 
ity took into itself the Hebrew conception of a Deity with 
an ethical personality whose will was announced in the 
Decalogue, and claimed that his new law was fulfilled in the 
Sermon on the Mount. As the primitive Church spread 
into the Gentile cities it was largely recruited from the 
proselytes, who had found in the Jewish synagogues, scat- 
tered over the civilized world, a purer faith and a more 
satisfying morality than was offered by contemporary re- 
ligions. But they brought with them their own best ideals 
and practice, which were the generally accepted standard 
of western civilization, moulded by the widespread Stoic 
doctrine. In principle this ethic was not dissimilar to the 
Jewish, being based however on natural law instead of 
revelation. But multitudes of the finest people of that old 
world discovered in the Christian Church a richer morality 
and an intenser hope. By the end of the Apostolic Age the 
young Church had almost codified the spiritual teaching of 
Jesus, especially as set forth in the Sermon on the Mount, 
into their new Law, and gave it a still higher sanction than 
the natural law or the Decalogue, thus fixing it indelibly 
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in the conscience of Christendom. Where the modern 
Churches differ is in the application of that law, not in 
their regard for the principles of the law. This creation 
by the Church in western civilization of a moral mind rec- 
ognizing divine sanction for an order of life, which in the 
large appeals to the average man, has been a great accom- 
plishment. 

Again, the Church has from the earliest days inculcated 
respect for Government. This well known verse in the 
Epistle to the Romans has been of profound significance: 
“Tet every soul be in subjection to the higher powers: for 
there is no power but of God; and the powers that be are 
ordained of God.” Also early Christian practice was thus 
authoritatively enjoined in the first epistle of Peter: “Honor 
all men. Love the brotherhood. Fear God. Honor the 
King.” It has often caused no little perplexity to reformers 
that the apostles accepted with submission both the gov- 
ernment and the many social evils of their day, that they 
kept free from political controversy, and were silent on 
such practices as slavery, infanticide, and many forms of 
injustice and oppression. wo remarks may be made in 
regard to this: first, they believed that the end of the world 
was at hand, and that their small communities should with- 
draw from it, attracting to themselves only those who would 
listen to their message regarding Christ and the Kingdom 
of God; second, they were conscious of their own political 
feebleness and social negligibility, living as they did under 
a government “‘of relentless spirit and iron hand prepared 
at any moment to crush or to crucify.” This attitude 
changed as time went on and the Church grew in power, 
but to this day there is great diversity of opinion in any 
one church as to how far it should openly espouse definite 
social causes. In certain crises men under the conviction 
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of religion have overthrown governments, but nearly al- 
ways they have made the claim in doing so that they were 
fighting for freedom of conscience to worship God accord- 
ing to its dictates. Instead of creating a spirit of revolution 
and sapping the foundations of government, these militant 
Christians held that their opponents by their tyranny and 
injustice were themselves the subverters of the only founda- 
tion on which solid government could be established, namely 
the Divine moral law. In spite, however, of the divergent 
political tempers of the various churches, it may be con- 
fidently afirmed that they have promoted stability in gov- 
ernment and that their members have made good citizens. 

A third principle which the Churches have inculcated in 
their members is, that man and his world are part of a 
Divine purpose which is more or less intelligible to him. 
They supply a certain philosophy of life. That it is based 
on the conception of the revelation of a supernatural order 
does not invalidate the claim. In the noble philosophy of 
Thomas Aquinas, which is now dominant in the Church of 
Rome, its members have been provided with one of the 
great systems of human thought which will continue to cast 
a spell over many powerful minds. The non-Roman 
churches also have their systems of thought in their theol- 
ogies, which are really attempts to construct philosophies 
of religion. In the past more than now these doctrines 
were preached in sermons, and the theological system was 
incorporated into a creed which was held to be the essential 
interpretation of the Gospel. Like the Roman these sys- 
tems were thoroughly coordinated, but unlike the Roman 
these were believed to be deduced wholly from the Scrip- 
tures. 

Protestantism, however, is facing greater difficulties than 
Rome, because the advance of scholarship and the introduc- 
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tion of the historic method have shown that not a few of 
the theological dogmas were infiltrated into Christianity 
from the religions and philosophies which surrounded it 
from its birth; and those who are called “modernists” re- 
gard the creeds as periodic and only partially satisfactory 
endeavors to give formal expression to fundamental re- 
ligious faith. Strongly opposed to the modernists are those 
popularly called ‘‘fundamentalists.” They deny the right 
of human reason to set to work uncontrolledly upon di- 
vinely revealed truth, and they accept the transmitted 
dogmas as being so interwoven with the faith that the one 
is inextricable from the other. They hold the bridge so 
strongly that no crossing is allowed into the true fold for 
one whom they think to be little better than an unbeliever. 
In spite, however, of the profound differences between 
Roman and Protestant, Modernist and Fundamentalist, 
all the Churches have imbued their respective members with 
the conviction that a Divine purpose is working out in the 
universe and the world of men. And this is another great 
accomplishment; for history shows how scepticism as to 
the existence of such a purpose leads to pessimism, and how 
the warring whims and passions of a pantheon create chaos 
in the thought and conduct of those to whom they are a 
reality. 

As a result, therefore, of the differences between the 
Churches, and of the fact that so many citizens neither be- 
long to them nor hold their doctrines, there cannot be taught 
in the schools supported by the State any such doctrines 
as would seem to favor one Church or group of Churches. 
The public school system is a balanced arrangement where- 
by, in order to secure the great common good of elementary 
and also more advanced education, it has become necessary 
to eliminate from the provided instruction whatever would 
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task of the public teacher of today has increased in difficulty 
because society is no longer homogeneous. The majority 
of people live in great cities, and both in these and in the 
country the population is drawn from diverse grades of 
society and equally diverse religions or none. To promote 
unity in such composite groups with such mutually unsym- 
pathetic backgrounds is extraordinarily difficult. Con- 
troversy and prejudice are so easily aroused by the social, 
doctrinal, or ecclesiastical accretions of religion that safety 
for the common school depends upon avoiding them. On the 
other hand, in very many communities the majority of citi- 
zens believe that to deprive their children of all religious in- 
fluence in the day-school, is to send them into the world 
with a narrow and motiveless education. Possibly this 
class is increasing, and if so the common school may meet 
a new problem. Some, realizing that the important factor 
is not the form of words in which “religious knowledge’”’ 
is taught, but the character of the teacher to whom the child 
is exposed, will use their influence to see that great care is 
taken in choosing the teacher, and then in allowing liberty 
to train the spiritual aspiration of the child towards the 
highest ideals of conduct. But there are many who hesitate 
to entrust their children to the common school because in 
it, they fear, the commingled diversities obliterate those cul- 
tural and religious standards which they hold to be supreme. 
Therefore, if their means permit, they send their children 
to private schools in which the atmosphere and educational 
purpose are influenced by religious ideals. How far this 
separatist movement is social, and how far religious, it is 
hard to decide; but if our system of public education is to 
fulfill its purpose without impoverishment, a spirit of con- 
cession ought to prevail towards those who feel strongly 
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that their children should not be exposed to complete secular- 
ization. 

In the colleges and universities conditions are different. 
In so far as in them religious beliefs are subjected to dis- 
integration, this is due not to a frontal attack upon the 
Scriptures or Church doctrine, but to the undermining by 
philosophy, psychology, biology, or archaeology of the 
bases on which the creeds have been constructed. This fact 
devolves upon the professor the responsibility of securing 
for immature minds fair treatment. Academic freedom 
being assumed as a postulate, and the integrity of education 
as essential, the teacher must have regard for the convic- 
tions of others as well as his own. Considerateness in ap- 
proach and modesty in statement are qualities to be ex- 
pected in one who is aware that hypotheses are provisional, 
and that history taught in a prejudiced spirit may pervert 
the mind as effectively as false dogma. If this attitude 
prevails in our universities, it should not be long until in 
the more tolerant communities it will be quite feasible to 
include in universities, as courses of study and investigation, 
the most incomparable and influential of all literatures, 
those of the Old and New Testaments. If I am not greatly 
mistaken the day of the educational rebel is past, because 
so much against which he rebelled is no longer potent; in 
any case his place is not the professor’s chair. That should 
be the seat of calm judgment and tolerant views, not of 
propaganda. 

But the hand of the Churches must not be reached out 
behind the politician to stop the mouth of the teacher. If 
at this behest the politician prohibits some form of teaching, 
he simply induces the State to say, not that the teaching 
is untrue, for the State is incompetent to pass such a judg- 
ment, but that it is politically inexpedient. When this is done 
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to please the Churches religion is wounded by its professed 
friends. How often like cave-dwellers these have been not 
only contented to live in the twilight of faith, but have 
clutched at the skirts of the men of vision when they called 
to their fellows to venture forth with them into the fuller 
light of the opening day. 

Great though the contribution made by the institutions 
of religion to civilization has been, religion itself is at once 
broader than these institutions, and is a more intimate and 
enduring factor in the formation of character on which 
genuine culture rests. The heart of religion is its faith. 
This is a conviction in the depths of a man’s being that his 
life has been set in a sphere in which the Sovereign Good is 
working out His purpose; therefore he endeavors to find 
permanent values in his present experience, baffled indeed 
very often but never losing his serene belief that the search 
is not futile. In his religious hope he is in the line of those 
noble souls who have believed that there is something best 
of all to acquire. All sorts of alluring values—wealth, 
health, comfort, social position—have been and are pur- 
sued by average men; but round about the highest Good 
they flicker and perish. Even the scholar’s learning, the 
knowledge of the man of science, the emotion of the artist, 
have never been accepted by philosophers as the final Good. 
These are but anticipations of the abiding and the supreme. 
Something more enduring and universal must be found. 
The essence of the Christian religion is that essential Love 
is enthroned as the primal and sovereign motive power of 
all Being, and that the Supreme Good is to be found in a 
Realm, partially existent upon earth, but to be revealed 
fully hereafter, in which truth, beauty, and goodness will 
be made progressively manifest in the fuller unveiling of 
the Divine: also that an invisible Artist of matchless skill 
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is etching in patiently, now here now there, through a life- 
time His unique purpose for each individual, and fitting 
him to realize his perfect personality as a citizen of an 


eternal Commonwealth. 
RoBERT A. FALCONER 
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